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TO 


MARY  LEANORA  BURKE 


We,  the  Students  of  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School, 
respectfully  dedicate  this  issue  of  our  ‘‘Reflector.” 


Don’t  yon  remember  the  story  we  used  to  be  told 
Of  the  princess  whose  words  were  precious  as 
shimmering  pearls? 

Who  prisoned  the  sea  in  her  eyes  and  the  sun 


in  her  curls? 


And  stoutly  she  ruled  her  realm  with  sceptre  of  gold. 
Order  she  loved,  and  Wisdom.  Her  kingdom  throve. 
Dark  fields  gave  wealth  to  sickles  of  her  thralls 
And  Poesy  was  honored  in  her  halls — 

Now  lies  that  kingdom  desolate — of  Love. 

For  Love  the  piper  from  the  haunting  hills 
With  magic  music  stormed  the  palace  thills; 

So  crown  and  rule  and  sceptre  laid  aside 
She  left  the  kingdom  that  had  been  her  pride, 
And  past  its  uttermost  empurpled  rim 
Into  her  newer  kingdom  followed  him. 
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Literary  Department 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SIGNET  RING 

Clara  Martini,  ’38 

Janet  Ellis  was  riding  on  a  train  bound  for 
Chicago.  She  was  tall  and  slim  with  lovely  wavy 
hair,  flashing  white  teeth.  Going  into  the  world  to 
seek  her  fortune  as  a  dancer,  she  thought  with  that 
profession  she  could  get  a  job  quickly;  but  she  did 
not  realize  the  fate  that  lay  in  store  for  her. 

She  was  awakened  from  her  reverie  with  a  start 
when  she  heard  the  conductor  shout,  “Chicago, 
Chicago.”  She  grasped  her  grips  and  jumped  up  as 
the  train  slowed  down,  and  when  she  walked,  she  felt 
something  crush  under  her  foot;  she  stooped  and 
picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  black  onyx  signet  ring,  studded  with 
diamonds,  forming  the  letters  S.  P.  Its  brilliance 
revealed  that  it  was  very  expensive.  At  last  she 
awoke  from  her  dreaming  to  And  that  the  train  was 
starting  to  move  away  from  Chicago.  She  ran,  still 
holding  the  ring  in  her  hand,  out  onto  the  platform 
and  jumped  off.  As  she  did  so,  she  wrenched  her 
ankle,  sank  down  on  the  station  platform  and  fainted 
from  pain.  Luckily  she  was  a  good  jumper  and  got 
far  enough  away  from  the  train  so  as  not  to  get  hurt. 

When  she  awakened,  she  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  a  handsome  young  man,  who  was  walking 
towards  a  taxi. 

“Let  me  down,  I  guess  I’m  all  right  now,”  she 
said  as  she  struggled  out  of  his  arms;  but  as  her 
sprained  ankle  touched  the  ground,  she  winced  with 
pain  and  grasped  his  arm. 

“Bad  guess,”  he  said  and  lifted  her  easily  off  the 
ground. 

He  was  tall  and  broad  shouldered  with  clean- 
cut  features,  dark  hair,  not  too  good-looking,  and 
with  just  a  faint  tinge  of  a  Western  drawl.  Then 
suddenly  she  thought  of  the  signet  ring  and  cried, 
“The  ring!  Where  is  it?” 

“Don't  you  worry  about  that.  I’ve  got  it  in  my 
pocket;  found  it  on  the  ground  near  you,  and  figured 
it  must  be  yours.” 

“Please  give  it  to  me,  quick!”  she  said  anxiously. 
Janet  felt  a  curious  urge  to  guard  it. 

“Well,  sure,  if  it’s  so  important,”  he  said,  and 
promptly  returned  it.  Then  she  carefully  put  it  in 
her  purse. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  taxi  and  she 
asked,  “Where  are  you  taking  me?” 

“To  a  doctor,  gal,”  he  answered.  “That’s  a  pretty 


bad  sprain  you’ve  got  there.” 

“You  mean  I  can’t  work?”  she  said  with  concern, 
starting  to  feel  the  terrible  pain  coursing  through 
her  ankle. 

“I  reckon  not.  We  better  get  to  a  doctor  right 
away.” 

“Oh,  please,  let’s  not  go  there.  I  can  take  care 
of  it.  Oh,  don’t  take  me  there,”  she  begged,  so  piti¬ 
fully  that  his  heart  melted  and  he  said,  “O.  K.  If 
you’re  so  afraid  as  all  that.  Well,  I’ve  got  to  get 
your  grips  from  that  red-cap.  He’s  gone  to  sleep 
waiting  for  us-  to  stop  talking.” 

As  he  walked  off  to  the  sleeping  red-cap,  Janet 
decided  that  she  liked  this  young  Westerner  very 
much.  Then  she  remembered  the  ring  in  her  purse. 

“What  am  I  going  to  do  with  it?”  she  thought. 
“1  might  find  the  owner  in  the  Lost  and  Found  Col¬ 
umn;  yes,  that’s  just  what  I’ll  do.”  But  her  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  the  return  of  her  new  friend. 

As  he  deposited  her  luggage  in  the  car  and  they 
were  starting  off,  he  said,  “Look  here,  we  know  each 
other  so  well,  yet  we  don’t  know  each  other’s  name.” 

“Well,  I’m  Janet  Ellis.  I  come  from  Albany  and 
I’m  a  dancer.  I  went  to  New  York  to  get  a  job,  but 
couldn’t  find  one  so  I  came  to  Chicago;  but  I  haven't 
found  one  yet,  ’  she  said  with  frankness. 

“Wal,”  he  drawled,  “I’m  Dude  Palmer  from  the 
Bar  Ranch  in  Montana.  Been  saving  my  money  for 
the  last  five  years  and  just  came  to  Chicago  to  blow 
it.” 

“Are  you  living  at  a  hotel  or  a  rooming  hous-e?” 
she  asked. 

“A  boarding  house,”  he  answered,  “It’s  cheaper. 
Why?  You  looking  for  a  hotel?  I  thought  you’d 
like  a  nice  bearding  house  like  Mrs.  Webster’s.”  He 
sounded  a  little  hurt  and  disappointed. 

She  quickly  replied,  “Oh,  yes,  I  do  want  a  room¬ 
ing  house.  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  lived  at  an 
expensive  hotel.” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Webster  is  a  good  sport;  she’ll  give 
you  a  real  nice  room  for  almost  nothing.  Besides, 
I  have  money  I  could  lend  you;  we’re  old  friends 
now!” 

“Oh,  no!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  have  enough  so  I 
won’t  have  to  borrow.  I  just  want  to  be  as  economi¬ 
cal  as  possible.” 

Then  they  pulled  up  before  a  large,  red  brick 
house,  whose  pretty  gingham  curtains  fluttered  as  the 
windows  beckoned  her  to  enter. 
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“This  is  the  place.  Not  so  bad,  is  it?  ’  he  asked. 

“No,  it’s  delightful,”  she  answered. 

At  the  door  they  were  greeted  by  a  middle-aged 
woman  with  a  motherly  face  and  disposition.  She 
said,  “Why,  Dude!  What’s  the  matter  with  the  poor 
child?” 

“I  think  she  has  hurt  her  ankle.  Can  you  fix  it 
up  for  her?  If  it’s  serious,  I’ll  call  a  doctor." 

“Now,  you  run  along  and  I'll  take  care  of  the 
young  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Webster.  Then  she  looked  at 
the  ankle  and  said  gently,  “The  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  strap  it  up  and  get  into  bed  and  that’s  what 
I’ll  do  right  away.  It  isn’t  very  bad,  but  you  will 
have  to  stay  in  bed  a  week  before  you  can  walk  real 
well.” 

“Mrs.  Webster,  have  you  a  fairly  inexpensive 
room  for  me?  I  couldn’t  pay  very  much,  you  know.” 

“Why,  bless  your  heart,  child,”  she  answered,  “I 
have  just  the  one  you  want.  Nice  and  sunny.  Just 
the  thing!” 

“How  much  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“Ten  dollars  a  week,”  she  replied,  “including 
your  meals  and  everything.” 

Janet  laughed  under  her  breath  and  mused, 
“Hmmmm,  very  cheap!”  But  she  said  aloud,  “All 
right,”  and  paid  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Then  she  was  taken  to  her  room  with  her  bags. 
Once  again  in  privacy  she  took  the  ring  from  her 
purse.  The  diamonds  dazzled  her  eyes.  As  the  band 
was  all  bent,  Janet  took  a  knife  and  began  to  pry  it 
into  shape.  Then  suddenly  the  knife  caught  in  some¬ 
thing  and  the  ring  sprang  open.  Underneath  the 
stone  lay  a  tiny  key,  reposing  upon  the  picture  of  a 
beautiful  woman. 

She  was  as  beautiful  as  a  white  lily  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  very  rich,  for  her  hair  was 
studded  with  diamonds  and  she  wore  long  diamond 
earrings.  Her  intensely  black  hair  contrasted  vivid¬ 
ly  against  her  lily-white  skin. 

Janet  took  the  key  out  and  closed  the  ring.  She 
came  back  to  earth  as  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  thrust  the  ring  in  her  purse.  Then  she  called, 
“Come  in.”  Mrs.  Webster  entered,  followed  by  the 
ever  faithful  Dude,  carrying  a  dish  of  steaming  soup. 

Mrs.  Webster  said,  “I  thought  you  might  be  hun¬ 
gry  after  your  long  trip  so  I  had  Dude  bring  up  some 
soup.” 

“Oh,  thank  ycu,”  said  Janet.  “You  are  very 
kind  to  me.” 

“Now,  don’t  you  say  a  word.  Dude,  here,  said 
you  are  Janet  Ellis.  I  used  to  know  a  girl  by  the 
name  of  Elaine  Ellis,  very  rich  and  beautiful,  too. 
By  the  way,  who  are  your  folks?” 

“My  folks?”  said  Janet  with  a  catch  in  her  voice, 
“I  don’t  know.  I  was  brought  to  a  Home  in  Iowa, 
then  was  sent  to  New  York, — I  was  only  one  and  a 
half  then.  The  home  used  to  receive  a  mysterious 
envelope  containing  $300  every  month,  to  be  spent 
on  me,  the  reason  for  which  I  never  found  out,  but 
they  made  me  keep  it  in  a  bank.  After  I  was  eigh¬ 


teen,  they  allowed  me  to  leave,  but  they  had  been 
so  kind  to  me,  I  worked  there  for  two  years.  Then 
a  matron  told  me  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  out 
and  learn  of  the  world,  so  I  left  them  half  of  my 
money  and  took  some  courses  in  dancing  in  which 
I  had  been  interested  at  the  home,  and  so  started  a 
career.  I  didn’t  have  much  luck  and  spent  a  good 
deal  cf  my  money,  but  I  am  not  completely  bank¬ 
rupt,”  she  finished  laughingly. 

“Well,  that’s  some  story,  Janet,”  marvelled  Mrs. 
Webster,  “You  don’t  mind  my  calling  you  by  your 
first  name,  do  you?” 

“No,  that’s  quite  all  right,”  Janet  assured  her.“ 

“Now,  you  drink  your  soup.  It’ll  be  cold  very 
soon.” 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  leaving  Janet  and 
Dude  alone.  Janet  started  to  sip  her  soup  and  sud¬ 
denly  became  conscious  that  Dude  was  studying  her 
intently. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dude?”  she  asked. 

“Nothing,’  he  answered,  “Only  I  was  thinking  you 
lock  a  lot  like  my  mother.” 

“Is  that  so?  Probably  I’ll  meet  her  some  day,” 
Janet  said. 

“No,  you  can’t — You  see,  she’s  dead,”  Dude  ans¬ 
wered,  and  his  lips  twitched  emotionally. 

“Oh!”  Janet  whispered. 

“Eut  maybe  you’ll  meet  Dad,”  he  said  to  break 
the  tension.  Then,  noticing  that  Janet  had  finished 
the  soup,  he  offered  to  take  the  dish  down  to  the 
kitchen,  and  so  she  was  left  to  her  thoughts  once 
more.  She  tried  to  think  of  footlights,  scenery,  ap¬ 
plause,  but  across  her  mind  raced  horses,  cowboys 
and  a  ranch  house  set  on  a  desert  of  cactus. 
***** 

Her  ankle  healed  quickly  and  soon  she  was 
hunting  for  a  job.  She  went  to  every  booking  agent 
she  had  ever  heard  of,  but  the  season’s  shows  had 
already  begun  and  the  chorus  had  been  picked.  She 
was  in  despair. 

One  night,  when  Mrs.  Webster  went  to  call  her 
to  supper,  she  found  Janet  in  an  almost  tearful  state. 
She  said  that  she  had  given  up  all  prospects  of  ever 
getting  a  job  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Webster  tried  to 
comfort  her,  but  to  no  avail.  After  supper  Dude 
came  up  for  a  chat,  and  finding  her  in  such  a  woeful 
condition,  asked  her  what  the  trouble  was,  where¬ 
upon  she  told  him  of  her  discouraging  walk  through 
the  city  for  a  job. 

‘  I’ve  got  more  bad  news,”  Dude  said,  “or,  at 
least,  I  think  it's  bad  news.  I — I’ve  got  to  go  back  to 
the  ranch.  Dad  telegraphed  me,  today.” 

“No,  Dude,”  she  exclaimed,  “not  so  soon!” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  sourly,  “Dad  says  I’ve  been 
away  too  long.  Gosh,  he’s  awful  hard  on  me,  but  I 
suppose  it’s  just  his  nature.” 

Janet  didn’t  speak  for  a  few  minutes  but  then 
her  face  lit  up  and  she  said  excitedly,  “Dude,  I’m 
coming  with  you.  There  are  lots  of  cafes  out  there, 
aren t  there?’ 
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“Yes,  but  that’s  no  place  for  you,  Jan,  you’re  too 
soft.  That’s  a  hard  country.” 

‘  Too  soft — well,  I  like  that,”  she  said  mockingly. 
“A  person’s  got  to  live,  hasn’t  she?  I’m  coming  and 
>  3u  can’t  stop  me.  Besides  your  father  owns  a  dude 
ranch  and  I  can  live  there,  so!” 

“Yes,  we  do  have  a  dude  ranch,”  he  answered 
hesitatingly;  but  he  was  overjoyed  at  her  decision. 

“Then  ycu  11  HAVE  to  save  a  room  for  me  at 
the  Bar  Ranch  house.” 

***** 

When  the  train  pulled  into  the  station  of  Pecos 
a  half-mile  from  the  ranch,  they  found  one  of  the 
cowboys  in  his  rickety  old  flivver,  waiting  for  Dude 
and,  as  his  gaze  fell  on  Janet,  his  face  wore  a  puz¬ 
zled  expression. 

Noticing  this,  Dude  said,  “Janet,  meet  Tex  Ben¬ 
son,  the  best  rider  on  the  ranch  and  my  best  friend. 
Tex,  this  is  Janet  Ellis.  I  met  her  up  in  the  city, 
and  she’s  come  down  here  for  a  job.” 

“Howdy,”  said  the  cowpuncher  with  a  friendly 
note  in  his  voice,  and  Janet  returned  the  greeting 
with  as  much  warmth,  as  she  felt  her  heart  start 
beating  madly. 

He  was  very  handsome  in  his  way.  His  hair 
was  blende  and  his  eyes  were  a  clear  blue,  while 
his  face  was  suntanned  from  the  blazing  desert  sun. 

Then  he  turned  to  Dude  and  said,  “Yer  Dad’s 
been  mighty  riled  since  you  left,  so  I  don’t  reckon 
yeti’ll  get  much  of  a  home-coming,  Dude.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right;  I  wasn  t  expecting  one  any¬ 
way.  Gee,  I  try  to  please  the  old  gent  but  I  guess 
it’s  impossible,”  he  said  woefully. 

Then  the  cowboy  glanced  at  Janet  and  said,  “I 
reckon  Miss  Ellis  is  gonna  take  a  room  at  the  ranch, 
ain’t  she?” 

“Yes,  I  am,  and  after  that  I’m  going  to  look  for 
a  job,”  Janet  returned  ambitiously. 

“Oh,  I  though  you  was  one  of  them  society 
people.  I’m  mighty  glad  you  ain’t,”  Tex  said. 

‘  Ycu  don’t  seem  to  care  for  the  idle  rich,  do 
you,  Dude?  ’  she  said  turning  to  Dude. 

“No,  none  of  us  do.  They  treat  cow  hands  pretty 
rough;  but  don’t  worry,  we  don't  keep  many  of  them 
at  any  one  time.  We  raise  cows,  not  dudes.  That 
dawgoned  name  of  mine.  I  try  to  make  ’em  call  me 
something  else  but  the  habit  is  too  strong.  That’s 
just  another  thing  Dad  did  to  me,”  he  answered  with 
enmity. 

Then  Tex  tried  to  change  the  subject.  “What 
kind  of  a  job  are  you  looking  for?”  lie  asked. 

“Well,  I’m  a  dancer  and  I  thought  if  I  could 
interest  seme  cafe  owner,  I  could  modernize  his 
place  into  a  real  night  club;  you  know— with  a  stage 
for  dancers  and  the  floor  for  ballroom  dancing.  I 
could  teach  the  dance  routines.” 

“Well,  that’s  some  idea.  The  one  with  whom  you 
have  the  best  chance  is  Jim  Parker.  I’ll  show  you 
the  place  tomorrow  if  you  like,”  Tex  volunteered 
eagerly,  but  then  realizing  his  boldness,  flushed 


deeply. 

Ey  then  they  had  reached  the  ranch  and,  as  they 
approached,  Janet  said,  “I  should  love  to  have  you.  ’ 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  ranch.  Its 
white-washed  house  stood  beautifully  against  the 
h.rlzon  of  desert  sand  and  cactus,  and  Janet  could 
hear  the  whimpering  of  the  horses  in  the  long  cor¬ 
rals.  Then  over  to  the  left,  about  one  hundred  yards 
frem  the  ranch,  she  noticed  the  cowboys’  “bunk 
house”. 

As  they  drove  into  the  yard,  the  place  was  de¬ 
serted  and  a  cowboy  explained  that  just  after  Tex 
left,  the  “boss”  had  decided  that  he  would  brand 
part  of  the  calves  that  week.  Then  he  too  rode  out 
ento  the  range. 

Dude  took  Janet  to  a  vacant  room  and  told  her 
that  she  could  occupy  this  until  his  father  came  home 
and  opened  a  better  one. 

***** 

On  the  second  day  of  her  arrival,  Mr.  Palmer 
returned  with  the  cowboys,  and  by  this  time  every¬ 
body  knew  of  the  girl  Dude  had  brought  back  from 
the  city. 

He  met  his  sen  in  the  living  room  of  the  ranch 
and  greeted  him  with,  “Well,  I  hope  you  haven’t  gone 
and  married  this  girl  everybody  is  talking  about.” 

“No,  I  haven’t.  Janet  and  I  are  good  friends 
but  she  came  out  here  for  a  job.  Wait,  I’ll  go  and 
call  here.  She’s  waiting  to  meet  you.” 

“Go  ahead,  I  want  to  see  what  kind  of  company 
you’ve  been  keeping,”  the  old  man  said  gruffly. 

About  two  minutes  later,  Dude  and  Janet  walked 
into  the  living  room,  but  Mr.  Palmer  was  not  there. 

“Wait  a  second,  hell  be  right  back,”  Dude  as¬ 
sured  her.  He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  when 
they  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall.  As  he  appeared  in 
the  doer,  Janet  walked  towards  him  and  as  she  did, 
he  turned  deathly  white.  He  grasped  Dude’s  arm  for 
support.  “I’m  all  right,”  he  said.  ‘“Dude,  aren’t  you 
going  to  introduce  me  to  your  friend?”  he  continued 
in  a  voice  very  soft  and  slightly  nervous. 

“Why,  sure,  Dad;  this  is  Janet  Ellis,”  Dude  said. 
As  he  announced  the  name,  the  old  man  winced  and 
again  grew  pale,  but  steadied  himself  forcefully. 

Janet  gripped  Mr.  Palmer’s  outstretched  hand 
and  said,  “I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Palmer.  Dude 
has  spoken  so  much  of  you.” 

“He  has,  huh! — Well,  I  hope  you're  having  a 
g:cd  tme  here,”  he  said  gruffly,  but  graciously. 

“Oh,  yes,  lovely;  but  I’m  going  to  look  for  a  job 
tomorrow,”  Janet  said  eagerly,  for  she  had  taken  a 
gveat  liking  to  Dude’s  father. 

sje  ^  sfc  *  ♦ 

The  next  day  Janet  applied  for  the  position  at 
the  humble  office  of  Jim  Parker,  and  after  a  dance 
test,  procured  it.  He  agreed  to  send  to  Chicago  for 
her  music  and  costumes,  etc.,  for  he  knew  that  she 
was  the  best  dancer  that  had  appeared  in  the  town 
for  several  years. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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Two  months  later,  the  former  New  York  girl 
could  ride  a  horse  as  if  she  had  been  born  in  the 
saddle.  The  West  seemed  a  part  of  her. 

At  the  “Spade  Ace,”  the  new  name  which  Janet 
had  induced  Parker  to  take,  business  was  very  good, 
but  Janet  had  an  idea  which  she  thought  would  take 
the  town  by  storm.  “Jim,”  she  said,  “There  are  lots 
of  pretty  girls  in  this  town,  and  I’ve  got  the  idea 
YOU  could  use  them.” 

“What  d'ya  mean,  gal?”  Jim  Parker  asked, 
puzzled. 

“Just  this,”  Janet  said.  “If  you’ll  give  me  two 
hundred  dollars,  in  two  weeks  you’ll  have  every 
jamboree  in  this  town  out  of  business.” 

“How  d’ya  mean?”  he  asked,  still  puzzled,  but  a 
little  excited. 

Listen!  This  town  has  never  had  a  real  night 
club;  that  is,  one  with  a  show — chorus  girls  and 
everything,  has  it?”  she  said  excitedly. 

“Yeah,  long  about  twenty  years  ago — and,  gal, 
you  all  should  have  seen  the  crowds  they  pulled  in. 
Yeah,  ole  Si  Palmer’  an  his  partner  Rannie  Dolphin 
had  the  place;  but  Rannie  double-crossed  Palmer 
and  stole  every  cent,  Si  had.  Then  that  chorus  thing 
up  an’  walked  out.” 

“Say,  that  Si  Palmer  wasn’t  anything  to  Dude 
Palmer,  was  he?”  asked  Janet,  who  had  forgotten 
her  ambition  when  she  heard  the  name  Palmer. 

“Sure  thing,  he  was  Dude’s’ — ’he  got  this  far 
and  slapped  his  hand  over  his  mouth  while  his  face 
turned  ashen  white. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jim?”  asked  Janet  anxiously. 

“Nothing,  nothing  at  all.  I  think  I'll  take  up 
your  deal.  Come  around  in  the  morning  and  I’ll 
give  you  the  money,”  he  managed  to  say  while  leav¬ 
ing  hurriedly. 

“Now  what  could  have  come  over  him?”  Janet 
asked  herself.  “Simon  Palmer — Good  grief!  S.  P. 
Oh!  I  wonder — ” 

Fate  was  weaving  her  pattern. 

Hi  *  Ai  *  * 

For  two  weeks,  Janet  directed  a  group  of  pretty 
girls  and  then  Jim  Parker’s  trade  began  to  thicken. 

JANET  ELLIS  and  her  PEACOCK  CHORUS— 
soon  stood  in  lights  over  the  entrance  of  the  SPADE 
ACE.  Its  dance  hall  was  enlarged,  its  'stage  rebuilt 
in  flashing  silver  and  black,  larger  salaries  for  the 
girls  and  still  larger  for  Janet;  for  Jim  Parker  had 
become  quite  prosperous  since  Janet  had  taken 
charge  of  the  stage. 

Howercver,  Janet  had  not  forgotten  Simon 
Palmer  and  one  day  she  asked  Jim  where  he  was. 

He  replied  in  almost  a  whisper,  ‘“I  don’t  know — 
nobody  knows.  He  might  be  dead,  then  again  he 
mightn’t.  Nobody  knows.” 

Then  Janet  played  her  ace.  She  whipped  from 
her  purse  the  signet  ring,  and  put  it  on  her  finger. 

“Where  did  you  get  that?”  he  asked  trembling 
with  fright. 

“I  found  it  ojj  a  train  in  Chicago;  why  are  you 


trembling,  Jim?” 

“Oh,  Miss  Janet,  I’ve  treated  you  like  I  would’ve 
my  own  daughter,  if  she  had  been  spared,  but  that 
ring — that  s  Si  Palmer’s  ring;  he  got  it  mor’n  thirty 
year  ago.  He  used  to  flash  it  in  everybody’s  face; 
that’s  the  ring  that  Rannie  Dolphin  stole  from  him.” 
All  this  he  said  trembling  with  fear. 

“Listen,  Jim,  did  you  know  this  thing  opens?” 
Janet  asked. 

“Opens!”  Jim  exclaimed,  his  eyes  fairly  popping 
cut  of  his  head. 

“Sure.  Look!”  and  with  that  she  opened  it. 

When  he  saw  the  woman’s  picture,  he  gasped, 

‘  Why,  it’s  Elaine,  sure  that’s  his  wife.  That’s  why 
he  chased  the  varmint.  That  and  because  R,annie 
tcck  his  wife  and  two  kids - ” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Jim,  I  want  you  to  start  from 
the  very  beginning.  Tell  me  the  whole  story,”  Janet 
said. 

“Wait,  it’s  like  this:  Si  Palmer  and  Jack  Palmer 
— Dude’s — ah — er — pa,  were  both  in  love  with  the 
same  girl,  Elaine  Ellis,  who  came  to  town.  She  was 
beautiful  and  rich,  and  those  two  weren’t  the  only 
ones  who  fell  for  her;  but  finally  Si  won  out  and 
they  were  married.  A  few  months  later  there  were 
twins.  Long  about  the  time  when  they  were  ten 
months  old,  Rannie  Dolphin  got  in  partnership  with 
Si.  Then  the  trouble  began.  He  ran  off  with  her 
and  the  two  kids;  but  after  he  got  to  :Iowa,  he 
dumped  them  kids  in  an  orphan  asylum.  Si  finally 
caught  up  to  them  and  found  Elaine  dying  and  his 
two  kids  gone.  He  caught  Rannie  and  was  going  to 
kill  him,  but  Rannie  said  he’d  tell  him  where  the 
kids  were  if  he’d  let  him  go.  Si  agreed  but  when 
he  got  there,  the  girl  was  gone.  They  had  a  record 
of  the  twins  but  they  didn’t  know  where  the  girl  was 
gone.  To  this  day  Si  is  out  for  Rannnie  and  trying 
to  find  the  girl.  Dude  is  really  Jack  Palmer’s 
nephew.” 

“Oh!”  Janet  cried,  “how  awful;  but  do  you  real¬ 
ize  what  this  means?  Dolphin  might  be  in  Chicago. 
Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Palmer  is  now?” 

“Nobody  does,  Janet,”  he  said,  “Nobody  does.” 
***** 

So  Janet  went  through  her  usual  routine  of  life 
at  the  Bar  Ranch,  always  thinking  of  the  tragedy  of 
Si  Palmer.  Then  one  day  she  decided  to  move  the 
furniture  around  in  a  different  style.  When  she 
moved  the  dresser,  a  little  door  close  to  the  wall 
swung  open.  She  kneeled  on  the  floor  to  look  in 
and  saw  another  door  inside  which  was  locked.  It 
had  a  tiny  keyhole  which  was  not  at  the  side  of  the 
door  as  others,  but  in  the  center. 

***** 

For  two  days  she  searched  and  asked  myster¬ 
iously  of  the  key  to  the  locked  door,  but  to  no  avail. 

One  afternoon,  she  went  ridng  on  her  sorrel 
pony  and  started  once  more  to  try  to  solve  some  of 
this  mysterv.  hut  finally  gave  up  in  disgust  and  took 
again  the  signet  ring.  She  snapped  it  open  and 
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gazed  at  the  lovely  face.  A  curious  feeling  grasped 
her  and  set  her  nerves  tingling. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  she  heard  the  ap¬ 
proaching  sound  of  hoof-beats.  It  was  Dude;  again 
that  feeling  possessed  her,  but  with  a  strong  will 
she  drove  it  away,  and  hid  the  ring. 

“Gosh,”  he  said,  “What  d’ya  mean  by  riding  up 
here  alone?  Don’t  ya  know  this  is  rattlesnake 
country?” 

“Don't  try  to  scare  me,”  she  said  wisely.  “Don’t 
you  suppose  I  can  take  care  of  myself  after  living 
here  six  months?  Besides,  I’ve  got  a  loaded  gun  in 
my  saddle.” 

“O.  K.,  Grandma,”  Dude  said  jokingly.  Then, 
raising  his  voice,  he  shouted,  “Look  out,  there’s  one 
coming  out  of  the  brush  over  there.” 

“Where!”  Janet  demanded  terriffied. 

Dude  laughed  and  laughed,  “I  thought  you 
weren’t  afriad  of  rattlesnakes.” 

“Oh,  Dude,  don’t  scare  me  like  that  again;  I  guess 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  them.”  As  he  continued  laugh¬ 
ing,  she  cried  shrilly,  “Dude,  stop  that  laughing.  Step 
it,  I  say!” 

“>I — ,1 — can — can’t,”  he  said,  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  and  he  continued  to  laugh  uproar¬ 
iously. 

Janet’s  pride  was  hurt  by  his  unintended  mock¬ 
ery;  she  turned  angrily  and  spurred  her  horse 
toward  the  ranch.  Then  she  said,  over  her  shoulder, 
“Don’t  you  ever  speak  to  me  again,  Dude  Palmer. 
You’re  a  perfect  cad!” 

Dude’s  lower  jaw  dropped.  He  had  never  seen 
Janet  in  anger  before,  but  he  realized  she  fully 
meant  what  she  said.  His  whole  face  sobered  and 
slowly  he  also  turned  his  horse  toward  the  ranch. 
As  he  rode  into  the  large  hitching  space,  he  saw 
Janet  reading  a  magazine,  on  the  long  piazza.  As 
she  looked  up  and  saw  him,  he  noticed  her  get  up 
and  swiftly  walk  to  her  room. 

Dude  was  sorry  for  his  mischief  and  strode 
quickly  after  her  to  make  amends;  but  she  wouldn’t 
see  him. 

“Truly,  Janet,  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  he  pleaded. 
“I  didn’t  mean  it,  honestly!” 

“You  were  terribly  rude  and  I  wouldn’t  take  that 
from  even  my  best  friend!”  she  said  angrily 

After  a  few  moments  of  insistent  pleading,  he 
shouted,  “All  right,  darn  ya;  be  mad  for  all  I  care,” 
and  with  that  he  strode  wrathfully  away.  All  that 
day  and  the  next  Dude  was  irritable  and  surly;  not 
even  his  father  could  quiet  him. 

Tex  Benson  noticed  it  and  tried  to  talk  to  him, 
but  Dude  said  angrily,  “Mind  your  own  business! 
Leave  me  alone!” 

If  a  pail  of  cold  water  had  been  thrown  in  his 
face,  Tex  could  have  taken  it  better,  for  the  two 
men  had  always  been  steadfast  friends,  never  having 
quarrelled  before.  He  started  to  walk  away  and 
seeing  the  hurt  look  on  his  face,  Dude  followed  him. 
Putting  his  arm  around  Tex’s  shoulder  he  said, 


“Gosh,  Tex,  I  didn't  mean  that,  honest,  I  didn’t.” 

Tex  reassuringly  returned  the  action  and  said, 
‘  Its  all  right,  boy,  I  understand;  but  what’s  eating 
ya?” 

“It’s — it’s — oh!”  he  faltered,  “It’s  Janet.”  Then 
he  told  Tex  the  story  of  the  rattlesnake. 

Tex  found  it  difficult  to  keep  from  laughing  but 
he  kept  under  control  and  said,  “Well,  if  I  was  you, 
I’d  try  to  see  her  again  and  see  how  she  feels  about 
it.  Talk  to  her  nice  and  quiet-like  and  if  she’s  still 
mad,  wait  until  she  gets  over  it.” 

“Gee,  you’re  a  pal,  Tex,  that’s  just  what  I’ll  do,” 
he  said  gleefully. 

“By  the  way,  you  ain’t  in  love  with  the  girl,  are 
you?’  Tex  said  bluntly. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  and 
then  again  I  don’t  know.  I  like  her  an  awful  lot, 
though.” 

Softly  Tex  just  said,  “Oh!” 

***** 

Dude  did  not  take  Tex’s  advice  till  two  days 
later,  and  through  those  two  days  he  did  not  see 
Tex.  On  the  third  day,  he  went  to  find  Janet.  She 
was  in  her  room.  He  knocked,  but  did  not  speak  for 
fear  she  would  not  let  him  enter.  When  the  door 
opened  and  she  saw  him,  she  started  to  close  it,  but 
he  stepped  quickly  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him. 

“Listen,  Janet,’  he  said  before  she  could  protest, 
“We’re  not  getting  anywhere  this  way.  I’m  awfully 
sorry  I  laughed,  really  I  am.  Can’t  you  forgive  me?” 

Janet  melted  under  his  insistent  pleadings  and 
said,  laughingly,  “Well,  all  right,  but  let’s  go  out 
for  a  ride  and  we’ll  see  if  you  can  behave.” 

So  they  started  down  to  the  corral.  When  they 
reached  the  porch  Janet  said,  “Wait,  I  want  a 
drink.” 

When  she  returned,  Dude  was  waiting  and  start¬ 
ed  to  walk  toward  her.  Suddenly  she  tripped  over 
a  loose  board  and  fell  into  his  arms.  In  that  instant, 
Tex  Benson  rounded  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
gasped.  Then  he  turned  and  walked  away. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  Dude  whispered. 

Janet  was  too  stunned  to  speak  but  finally  she 
said,  “What  will  we  do?  What  does  he  think?” 

“Gosh,  I’m  awfully  sorry.  Gosh,  that’s  the 
second  time  I  got  you  into  a  mess,”  Dude  apologized. 

“That’s  all  right,  it  wasn’t  your  fault.  We  will 
just  have  to  explain,  that’s  all.” 

“Do  you  think  he’ll  believe  us?  I  don’t.” 

“Neither  do  I.” 

“Do  you  especially  care?” 

“No — I  mean — yes,”  she  stammered. 

“Oh,”  Dude  murmured. 

***** 

The  next  day  Dude  finally  cornered  Tex  and  ex¬ 
plained  what  had  happened.  Tex  looked  at  him 
wisely,  then  he  changed  his  expression  and  said, 
“Well,  what  of  it?  What’s  it  to  me?” 

“It’s  a  lot  to  you,”  he  bellowed,  his  anger  rising, 
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‘  You  danged  fool!” 

‘‘She  loves  you,  that’s  how.” 

“Oh,  don’t  try  to  fool  me,  Dude,  I  know  she 
loves  you  and  you  say  that  to  make  me  feel  good,” 
Tex  said  miserably. 

“All  right,  you  hog-tied  galoot.  If  you  can’t 
tell  when  a  girl  is  crazy  over  you,  live  and  find  out. 
The  heck  with  you,”  he  ended  angrily,  and  left. 

‘Wal,”  said  Tex  as  Dude  strode  away,  “mebbe 
he  ain’t  fooling,  mebbe  he  ain’t.”  And  liis  face  lit 
up  like  an  electric  sign. 

***** 

As  night  slowly  descended  over  the  Bar  Ranch, 
cowboy  songs  drifted  from  the  vicinity  of  the  boys’ 
bunkhcuse,  where  the  hombres  had  taken  their 
harmonicas,  banjos,  and  guitars  and  serenaded  the 
moon,  mellow  and  round,  lighting  the  desert  sands. 

On  the  veranda  of  the  ranch  house,  Janet  listen¬ 
ed  in  ecstasy.  Then  as  the  tune  wended  into  the 
last  strains  she  said  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who  sat  with 
her,  “Mr.  Palmer,  of  all  the  years  that  I’ve  been  in 
show  business  I’ve  never  heard  any  cowboys  that 
have  sung  as  well  as  ours.” 

“Well  the  boys  just  do  it  for  the  pleasure,  ya 
know,  an’  I  reckon,  they  like  jes’  singin’  it  better’n 
we  do  listenin’.  Yes,  I  guess  we  Westerners  like 
our  music  right  well  an’  I  like  evenin’s  like  this  to 
go  back  to - ” 

Then,  as  he  ralized  how  the  music  was  affecting 
him,  he  coughed  a  few  times  and  hastily  bid  her 
goodnight. 

Janet  smiled,  as  she  recalled  his  embarassment, 
many  times  that  night.  “Do  you  know,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “I  really  think  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  sentimental¬ 
ist  at  heart,  but  just  won’t  let  on.” 

Suddenly  her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  As  she  peered  into 
the  darkness,  she  recognized  the  figure  of  Tex. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Janet,  I  didn’t  know  you 
were  here,”  he  said,  as  he  saw  her  on  the  hammock. 
“I  hope  I  didn’t  frighten  you.”  He  always  picked 
his  words  with  special  care  when  talking  to  her. 

“No,  I  saw  you  coming,”  she  said  calmly  al¬ 
though  her  heart  was  much  the  opposite. 

“Wal,  I  guess  you  was  jes’  gitin’  ready  to  go  in 
then,”  lie  said,  slipping  back  into  his  natural  drawl 
and  nervously  twirling  his  ten-gallon  hat  between 
his  fingers. 

“No,  of  course  not.  What  makes  you  think 
that,  anyway?” 

“Wal,  I  don’t  stand  much  forgiveness  for  takin’ 
so  much  for  granted  like  I  did  the  other  day.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  why.” 

“Ya  mean  ya  do?”  he  asked  in  astonishment, 
and  as  she  nodded,  he  said,  “Thank  ya,  Janet.”  Then 
to  cover  up  his  emotion  he  asked,  “Where’s  Mr. 
Palmer?  I  came  to  see  him  about  some  business.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Palmer  just  went  off  to  bed.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do?” 


“No  ma’am,  I  reckon  not,”  Then  as  he  started 
to  turn  away  she  said,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  right 
back,  do  you?  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you.” 

“Can’t  we  arrange  a  rodeo  or  something?”  she 
said  by  way  of  excuse. 

“Wal,  I  hardly  think  there’s  enough  men  on  this 
ranch  to  give  a  gocd  rodeo  and  even  then  it’s  too  ex¬ 
pensive.”  he  answered. 

“Well,  it  was  a  good  idea  anyway.  Aren’t  you 
g:ing  to  sit  down  awhile  with  me?” 

‘  I — ah — er — I  mean — ”  he  stammered. 

‘  Gee,  Tex,  you’re  the  most  bashful  person  I’ve 
ever  known.  Sit  down!”  she  commanded. 

He  sat  down  but  not  on  the  hammock  beside  her. 
He  sat  on  the  railing  of  the  porch. 

They  talked  on  different  subjects  for  awhile  and 
after  his  shyness  wore  away,  then  he  sat  beside  her. 
They  were  talking  on  more  intimate  terms  when 
Janet  said,  “Tex,  let’s  take  a  walk  out  on  the  sands; 
they  look  so  beautiful  tonight  with  the  moon  shining 
:o  brightly  cn  them.” 

He  agreed,  and  slipping  her  arm  through  his, 
they  started  to  walk  toward  the  glowing  moon. 
Neither  talked  as  they  slowly  lost  sight  of  the 
ranch.  She  snuggled  closer  as  the  air  became  cool¬ 
er;  Tex’s  fond  heart  beat  faster  at  her  sudden  near¬ 
ness.  She  looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  then  like 
magnets  they  were  drawn  together.  He  drew  her 
close  and  kissed  her  long  and  tenderly.  “I  love 
you — I  love  you,  Janet,”  he  whispered  in  her  ear 
as  he  held  her  in  a  tight  embrace. 

“I  love  you,  too,  Tex,”  she  murmured. 

“Say  it  again,”  he  commanded. 

“I  l°ve  you — I  love  you,”  she  repeated  and 
satisfied,  he  kissed  her  again. 

“But  you  care  a  lot  for  Dude?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course,  I’m  terribly  fond  of  him,  but  I 
LOVE  you,”  she  answered.  Then  both  were  lost  in 
the  ecstasy  of  their  new  found  love. 

***** 

For  days  they  walked  in  a  daze  of  happiness,  and 
as  soon  as  Tex  bought  the  ring,  they  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  But  one  day,  as  she  sat  in  her  room 
admiring  the  lovely  ring  on  her  second  finger,  a 
black  onyx  seared  into  her  memory.  Then  her 
thoughts  were  invaded  by  the  beautiful  dark-haired 
woman,  the  hidden  door  behind  the  dresser  and  the 
tiny  key.  Her  thoughts  startled  her.  The  key!  The 
t:ny  door?  Cculd  there  be  any  connection? 

She  jumped  from  her  chair  and  procured  the  key 
from  her  purse,  then  pulled  the  dresser  away  from 
the  wall.  The  door  swung  open  disclosing  the  inner 
portal.  She  fitted  the  key  in  the  lock  and  turned  it! 
The  dcor  parted  in  the  middle  and  there  laying  in 
I  he  bottom  of  a  small  casing  lay  a  polished  oaken 
chest,  now  covered  with  layers  of  dust.  Dusting  off 
the  box,  she  saw  in  the  center  of  it,  a  portrait  of  the 
same  dark-liaired  woman.  She  opened  the  chest 
and  found  in  it  a  neat  roll  of  papers.  Upon  opening 
them,  she  found  that  they  were  dated  back  three 
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years  but  then  she  read  the  astonishing  matter 
contained  therein. 

“I,  Randolph  Dolphin,  being  on  my  deathbed,  am 
writing  a  confession  of  great  sin  and  misfortune.  If 
anyone  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  key  that 
will  open  this  compartment,  it  is  my  wish  that  he 
amend  for  me  this  secret  which  I  cannot  tell,  having 
been  struck  dumb  as  punishment  by  the  Almighty 
God. 

“It  is  twenty  three  years  since  I  stole  the  wife 
of  Si  Palmer  and  his  two  children.  Being  insanely 
in  love  with  her,  I  arranged  to  have  them  (Elaine’s 
children)  stolen  from  her  and  put  in  an  orphan 
asylum  to  get  rid  of  them.  However,  after  a  day  or 
so,  a  curious  feeling  made  me  go  back  to  the 
asylum  and  have  the  girl  relayed  to  a  New  York 
asylum,  the  ‘Calvin  Memorial.’  I  am  sending  her  a 
sum  of  $300  till  my  death,  to  try  to  amend  part  of 
my  wrong. 

‘After  a  mcnth  of  worrying  about  the  children, 
Elaine  became  infected  with  an  incurable  disease. 
I  met  a  pal  from  the  ranch  and  he  told  me  that  Si 
was  gunning  for  me,  so  I  hired  a  woman  to  care  for 
Elaine  and  prayed  that  death  would  come  soon  and 
easily  for  her,  as  she  was  paying  severly  for  our 
sin  already.  For  the  last  nineteen  years,  Si  has  been 
chasing  me  back  and  forth  across  the  continent  and 
then  I  suddenly  was  struck  dumb,  so  I  decided  the 
best  hideout  would  be  the  ranch.  That  would  be  the 
last  place  he  would  look  for  me.  I  am  not  recognized 
here  as  age  and  worry  have  changed  me  greatly. 

“New,  I  feel  certain  that  I  am  about  to  die.  I  am 
truthfully  sorry  for  all  I  have  done  and  am  closing, 
hoping  fer  a  quick  death  although  I  deserve  a  pain¬ 
ful  one. 

Randolph  Dolphin’’ 

“  ‘Calvin's  Memorial’ — Oh — could  it  be? — $300  a 
month — Oh — Oh!”  she  jumped  up  crying,  and  ran 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  room. 

As  soon  as  he  could  quiet  her,  she  related  the 
story  and  showed  him  the  confession.  His  face 
blanched.  By  this  time  Dude  and  Tex,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  her  hysterical  weeping,  had  heard 
the  story. 

“Then  I’m  your  nephew  and  Janet  is  my  sister,” 
cried  Dude. 

“Yep,  it’s  true.  But  I  didn’t  think  you  was  alive, 
Janet.  Your  name  IS  Janet,  but  Janet  Palmer,” 
explained  Mr.  Palmer. 

“I’m  truly  happy,”  Janet  rested  her  cheek 
against  his,  “I’d  be  proud  to  have  you  for  a  father 
if — if — if  mine  is  not  found.” 

“He  will  not  be  found,  Janet.  I  received  a 
telegram  two  years  ago,  telling  of  his  death,”  said 
Mr.  Palmer. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Janet.  “We’re  just  one 
big  happy  family.” 

And  she  kissed  each  one,  but  finally  disappeared 
into  the  glow  of  the  desert’s  setting  sun. 

THE  END 


“SMILES” 

Eleanor  Ray  ’36 

“Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little 
As  you  go  along, 

Not  alone  when  life  is  pleasant 
But  when  things  go  wrong.” 

How  true  is  the  beginning  of  this  little  poem! 
We,  at  Woburn  High  School,  must  keep  a  smile  on 
our  faces  from  day  to  day.  When  our  studies  are  a 
little  bit  harder  cr  take  mere  time  than  we  desire, 
we  must  keep  on  smiling,  and  not  growl  and 
grumble. 

Some  of  us  go  about  with  smiles  on  our  lips 
cnly.  Truly,  this  gives  us  a  pleasing  appearance, 
but  if  we  are  to  please  ourselves  as  well  as  others, 
we  must  smile  with  cur  faces,  eyes,  lips,  and  cheeks. 

Every  heart  has  some  burden  or  worry,  and 
every  life,  some  load;  however,  if  we  are  to  escape 
the  glcom  and  darkness  of  it  all,  we  must  smile, 
and  smile,  and  smile! 

“Smile  upon  undone  labor; 

Not  for  one  who  grieves 

O'er  his  task,  waits  wealth  or  glory; 

He  who  smiles  achieves. 

Though  you  meet  with  loss  and  sorrow 
In  the  passing  years, 

Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little 
Even  through  your  tears.” 


BOOKS 

Pauline  McLaughlin,  ’37 

What  a  delightful,  interesting  pastime  one  may 
enjoy  by  reading  bocks!  Reading  may  be  an  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  an  entertaining  hobby  for  us  all; 
since  interesting  information  and  articles  of  per¬ 
manent  value  are  stored  within  the  flyleafs  of  books. 
Young  folks  usually  prefer  the  exciting,  romantic, 
adventurous  type  of  novel,  but  it  is  well  also  for  us 
to  devote  some  of  our  time  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  classic  works. 

One  may  visit  foreign  lands,  journey  throughout 
the  universe,  become  acquainted  with  ancient  people, 
learn  of  their  strange  customs  and  ceremonies,  study 
worth-while  text  books  and  do  a  number  of  ether 
fascinating  things  just  by  engaging  a  few  hours  in 
this  pleasant  recreation. 

We  all  enjoy  the  home-spun,  earthly-flavored 
New  England  stories,  which  are  endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  all.  By  reading  books  we  live  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  world  of  our  own,  and  what  a  dull  world  this 
would  be  without  them! 

Since  we  are  so  very  fortunate  in  having  two 
fine  libraries,  the  Harlcwe,  and  the  Woburn  Public, 
in  our  city,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  their  gen¬ 
erous  privileges, 
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GEORGE  I.  CLAPP 

His  unselfish  service,  sincere  friendship,  and  high  ideals  have  inspired 
|  us,  and  he  has  made  a  place  in  our  hearts  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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Our  Superintendent 

The  Faculty  and  students  of  the  Woburn  Senior  High 
School  hereby  make  record  of  their  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  in  the  resignation  of  George  I.  Clapp,  Superintendent 
of  the  Woburn  Public  Schools,  and  their  grateful  indebt¬ 
edness  for  his  faithful  and  undivided  service  as  superior, 
counsellor,  and  friend.  From  the  time  when  he  came  as 
Superintendent  in  1903  until  his  resignation  in  1936,  his 
work  with  school  committees,  teachers,  and  students  has 
aided  steadily  in  the  sound  development  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  in  the  improvement  of  administrative  methods,  and 
above  all,  through  his  character  and  his  affectionate 
concern  for  students,  in  deepening  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  schools  as  a  whole.  His  help  has  always  been  cheer- 
fullv  given,  his  words  of  advice  and  counsel,  and  his 
high  ideas  and  ideals,  imbibed  from  the  classics  of  the 
past  and  given  to  us  in  the  present,  make  us  know  that  he 
is  a  man  whom  we  may  choose  for  our  standard  of 
imitation. 

It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  his  future)  will  be  just  as 
glorious  and  happy  as  he  has  made  the  lives  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 
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GEORGE  I.  CLAPP 

George  I.  Clapp,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Woburn  since  1903,  is  a  native 
of  Chelsea,  Mass.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Holliston,  Mass.;  a  graduate  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  the  class  of  1897;  a 
graduate  from  Harvard  College  with  the  class  of  1895.  He  then  was  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  at  Milton,  Mass.;  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Spencer,  Mass.,  until  1903,  when  he 
came  to  Woburn.  He  has  taken  post-graduate  courses  at  Harvard  /College  and  Clark 
University.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Massachusetts  Super¬ 
intendents’  Association,  New  England  Superintendents’  Association,  City  School  Masters’  Club, 
City  School  Superintendents’  Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Towanda  Club  of  Woburn 
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POLLY  GETS  A  FOOTBALL 

Virginia  Haney  ’38 

To  secure  the  football  he  wanted,  Irving  Bowers 
needed  two  more  dollars.  And  to  secure  the  two 
dollars,  Irving  needed  a  job. 

Living  on  the  top  floor  of  a  fifth  story  apartment 
house  in  New  York,  Irving  wasn't  able  to  run  next 
door  and  ask  Mrs.  Brown  if  she  wouldn’t  like  to 
have  her  lawn  mowed,  her  woodpile  put  in,  or  her 
front  porch  washed.  Lawns,  woodpiles,  and  front 
porches  just  didn’t  exist,  and,  worse  than  that,  the 
little  odd  jobs  that  a  fellow  might  get  to  do,  grown 
folks  made  a  specialty  of. 

Irving  had  thought  of  earning  the  money  by 
taking  a  pail  and  scrubbing  cloth  and  going  through 
the  apartment  building,  ringing  doorbells,  and  ask¬ 
ing,  “Windows  washed,  please.”  But  there  was  a 
colored  man  who  made  the  rounds  regularly,  and 
everybody  saved  their  dirty  windows  for  him. 

“No  use,”  thought  Irving  disconsolately  after 
considering  every  possible  source  of  income,  “It’s 
harder  for  a  fellow  to  earn  two  dollars  in  New  York 
than  ten  any  place  else.” 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  doorbell  sounded 
and  Irving  answering,  found  himself  confronted  by 
that  queer  Mrs.  Pendergast,  who  lived  on  the  same 
floor.  She  had  become  known  to  the  Bowers  be¬ 
cause  of  her  borrowing  nature — a  pinch,  of  salt,  an 
egg,  a  half  cup  of  milk — oh  dear — the  iceman  had 
missed  her  that  morning — couldn’t  Mrs.  Bowers 
please  put  her  pint  of  milk  in  her  ice  box  for  the 
day?” 

“Yes,  ma’am!”  said  Irving,  a  trifle  coldly  wond¬ 
ering  what  it  was  Mrs.  Pendergast  wanted  to  borrow 
now. 

“Well,  well!”  chirped  Mrs.  Pendergast  in  her 
high-pitched  voice,  “You’re  just  the  person  I  want 
to  see.  Would  you  like  a  job?” 

Irving’s  eyes  widened  and  his  manner  changed. 
Would  he  like  a  job?  He’d  tell  the  world! 

“My  daughter  Florence  and  I  are  going  away 
over  the  week-end,”  enlightened  Mrs.  Pendergast, 
“and  we  need  someone  to  look  after  Floyd,  while 
we  are  gone.” 

Oh  yes!  Floyd!  Who  in  that  part  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  didn’t  know  of  Floyd?  No,  not  a  gold¬ 
fish — a  parrot!  The  bird  that  had  caused  tenants 
to  threaten  to  move  out,  whose  shrill  and  incessant 
jabbering  had  all  but  made  a  nervous  wreck  of  the 
man  below  who  worked  nights  and  tried  to  sleep 
days.  A  bird  that  several  tenants  had  threatened 
to  shoot  on  sight  or  feed  poisoned  crackers  if  they 
ever  got  the  chance. 

“Why — or — ,”  hesitated  Irving,  “what  would  I 
have  to  do?” 

“Oh,  just  open  the  window  near  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Pendergast,  “so  he  can  inhale  a  couple  of  breaths  of 
good  outdoor  air.  But  be  careful  you  don’t  allow 
a  direct  draft  on  him.” 

“Sure,  I’d  be  careful  about  that,”  assured 


Irving. 

“Well,  I  thought  you  would.  I  told  my  Florence 
— I  said,  there  s  something  about  that  Bowers  boy — 
lie’s  not  harem  skarem  like  other  boys — he  can  be 
trusted.  We  can  leave  Floyd  with  him  and  feel 
perfectly  safe.”  Irving  blushed  a  deep  red. 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  he  managed. 

“And  now  about  the  price,”  cooed  Mrs.  Pender¬ 
gast.  “Do  you  think  two  dollars  is  enough?’ 

“It's  just  right!”  Irving  answered  impulsively. 
Wow!  Talk  about  an  answer  to  his  prayers.  “Two 
dollars.”  That  football! 

“That’s  fine,”  replied  Mrs.  Pendergast,  backing 
toward  the  door.  “N’ow,  Mr.  Bowers,  would  you 
mind  coming  over  a  minute  and  meeting  Floyd?  I 
want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  him  as  I  couldn't 
gat  him  to  stay  with  a  stranger!” 

Irving  grinned.  Sure  he’d  come  over.  He’d 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  Mrs.  Pendergast’s  funny  whims 
for  two  dollars.  After  all,  it  would  be  very  easy 
work — perhaps  half  an  hour  a  day.  And  the  gang 
just  had  to  have  a  new  pigskin. 

At  the  door  the  two  were  met  by  Florence,  the 
daughter.  “Florence,  dear,  this  is  the  Bowers  boy. 
Is  Floyd  to  be  seen?” 

“Oh,  yes  indeedy.  He’s  wide  awake  and  acting 
just  like  lie’s  expecting  company.  I’ve  already  told 
him  who  we  were  trying  to  get  to  take  care  of  him 
and  he  is  just  TOO  curious — cranes  his  neck  every 
time  he  hears  a  noise  in  the  next  room.” 

Irving  blinked  at  this,  but  business  was  business 
and  two  dollars  was  two  dollars.  He’d  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  so  much  as  seeing  Floyd  but  he  had 
heard  plenty  of  him.  And  now  he  was  privileged  to 
hear  some  more — Mrs.  Pendergast’s  high  pitched 
voice  .  .  ! 

“Who  is  it?  Who  is  it?  Who  is  it?” 

“S-s-sh!  Floyd!”  called  the  actual  owner  of  the 
voice  going  ahead  of  Irving.  “Let  me  go  in  first. 
Yankee  Floyd’s  our  protector.  He  has  been  trained 
to  scream  for  help  every  time  a  stranger  enters 
unless  we  explain  to  him  that  the  stranger  is  all 
right.”  Irving  nodded. 

“You’ll  love  Floyd,”  promised  Florence  beam¬ 
ingly,  “He’s  a  regular  watch  bird — that’s  what  he  is.” 

Taking  hold  of  Irving’s  arm,  Mrs.  Pendergast’s 
daughter  ushered  the  fellow  who  was  to  be  the 
parrot’s  valet  into  the  room. 

“Here,  Floyd — let  me  present  Mr.  Bowers — Mr. 
Bowers,  this  is  Floyd.” 

“Pleased  to  meet  you,”  said  Floyd,  much  to 
Irving’s  astonishment. 

“Some  bird,”  he  said,  and  meant  it. 

“Now,  now!  Musn’t  say  nice  things  about  Floyd 
to  his  face,”  cautioned  Mrs.  Pendergast.  “We  don’t 
want  to  spoil  him,  do  we  Floyd?  Not  muchums.” 

“Not  muchums,”  repeated  Floyd,  shifting  about 
on  his  make-shift  standard  which  resembled  the 
limb  of  a  tree. 

“What’s  to  prevent  Floyd  from  going  all  over 
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the  house?”  asked  Irving,  noting  the  absence  of  cage 
and  fastenings  and  the  profusion  of  seeds  and  other 
litter  under  the  standard. 

“Oh,”  said  Florence,  “Floyd’s  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man.  He  knows  just  what  is  expected  of  him  and 
he  never,  NEVER  leaves  his  perch.  Why  we  have 
him  in  his  corner  of  the  kitchen  for  days  at  a  time.” 

“That’s  fine,”  replied  Irving,  relieved,  “I  just 
didn  t  want  you  folks  to  be  coming  home  and  finding 
the  house  all  cluttered  up  with  bird  seeds  and 
crumbs.” 

“No  need  to  worry  about  that,”  said  Mrs.  Pend- 
ergast,  giving  Floyd  her  finger  to  chew  upon.  “Step 
over  closer,  Mr.  Bowers.  See  how  friendly  and 
loving  Floyd  is.” 

Irving  watched  the  parrot  holding  Mrs.  Pend- 
ergast’s  fingers  gently  in  his  bill.  He  put  his  own 
finger  up  and  Floyd  promptly  nipped  it. 

“Yes,  I  see  how  loving  he  is,”  he  said,  glancing 
ruefully  at  a  cut  place  on  his  finger. 

“Why,  Floyd!  Shame  on  you!”  scolded  Florence. 
“This  is  the  nicey  mans  who’s  going  to  take  care 
cf  ycu  while  we’re  gone.” 

“Don’t  care!  Don’t  care!”  snapped  Floyd, 
pruning  himself  in  an  offhand  manner. 

“Floyd!”  reprimanded  Mrs.  Pendergast. 

“Arabella!”  rejoined  Floyd. 

“Isn’t  he  cute?”  smiled  Florence.  “He’s  always 
does  that  when  mother  reproves  him.  That’s 
mother’s  given  name.” 

“I’ve  really  got  to  be  going,”  said  Irving,  “I 
guess  Floyd  and  I  are  acquainted  enough.  Now  all 
you  want  to  do  is  feed  and  water  him  and  give  him 
air?” 

“That’s  all,”  beamed  Mrs.  Pendergast,  “and 
here  are  the  keys  so  that  you  can  get  in  when  you 
wish.  I’ll  have  the  food  right  out  here  for  you.  Be 
sure  not  to  give  him  more  than  seventeen  sunflower 
seeds  morning  and  night.  I’ve  found  that  if  he  eats 
more  than  that,  it  interferes  with  his  digestion.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  agreed  Irving.  Then  to  himself, 
“Good  gosh,  I  can  see  now  where  the  job’s  going  to 
be  worth  more  than  two  dollars  easy.  Besides  the 
bird  has  taken  a  personal  dislike  to  me  and  he’d 
just  as  scon  bite  a  couple  of  good  sized  hunks  out 
cf  me  as  not,  if  I’d  give  him  the  chance.  Sh,  boy, 
I  don’t  even  know  whether  I  want  to  be  in  this 
apartment  alone  with  him.” 

But  Irving  had  made  the  bargain  and  after  all, 
as  he  had  reflected  before,  two  dollars  was  two 
dollars! 

The  Pendergasts,  mother  and  daughter,  after 
an  affectionate  farewell  departed  in  full  faith  that 
Floyd  was  being  left  in  good  hands.  They  left  Fri¬ 
day  evening  with  the  promise  to  be  back  late  Sunday 
night  which  meant  that  Irving’s  duties  began  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 

“Well,  I  wonder  how  and  where  I’m  going  to 
find  you?”  said  Irving,  a  trifle  nervously,  as  he 
slipped  the  key  in  the  lock  and  opened  the  door 


carefully.  You  may  be  a  gentleman  and  stay 
where  you  re  put  but  I’m  going  to  be  darn  sure! 
No  jumping  out  at  me  unawares  and  please  remem¬ 
ber  I  m  no  stranger.  I’m  the  man  that’s  come  to 
give  you  your  breakfast.” 

“Arabella,”  came  a  high  pitched  voice  from  the 
kitchen. 

“Floyd!”  replied  Irving  peering  into  the  kitchen 
stealthily,  “How  are  you  old  scout?  Hungry?” 

The  parrot  cocked  what  looked  to  be  a  sus¬ 
picious  eye  at  him  and  lurched  upon  his  perch  as 
though  lie  were  about  to  fly.  Irving  instinctively 
dodged. 

“Hold  her!”  he  ordered.  “Good  night!  This 
kitchen  is  a  sight.  You’ve  thrown  seeds  all  over 
the  place.  What  a  gentleman  you  are — not.  Why 
should  I  give  you  more  than  seventeen  seeds  when 
you  didn’t  eat  the  seventeen  seeds  Mrs.  Pendergast 
gave  you  last  night?” 

“Don’t  care!  Don't  care!”  answered  Floyd. 

“And  how  the  dickens  am  I  going  to  get  past 
that  perch  to  open  the  window  without  risking  my 
life?”  Irving  asked  himself.  “Floyd’s  a  good  watch 
dog  all  right,  he  hasn’t  taken  his  eyes  off  me  since 
I’ve  come  into  the  room.  I  don’t  like  that.  Here, 
Floyd,  here’s  your  breakfast  and  here’s  your  water! 
Wow!” 

Floyd,  making  a  sudden  lurch  forward,  just 
missed  clipping  Irving’s  ear  as  he  bent  to  fill  the 
water  pan. 

“See  here,  Floyd,  be  reasonable.  Would  you 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you?” 

“Don’t  care!  Don't  care!  said  Floyd. 

“But  I  care,”  retored  Irving.  “And,  if  you  ask 
me,  I  think  you’ve  got  enough  fresh  air  in  here  till 
tonight.” 

“Not  muchums!”  said  Floyd. 

“Maybe  net  muchums — but  enough!”  insisted 
Irving.  “Now  ta  ta  you  old  rough  neck.  Behave 
yourself!  ” 

“Arabella!”  screamed  Floyd  in  distress. 

That  evening  Irving  was  forced  to  nerve  himself 
to  enter  the  apartment.  The  care  of  Floyd  had  been 
on  his  mind  all  day.  He  had  thought  of  the  bird 
mere  than  the  two  dollars. 

“Gee,”  Irving  said  as  he  punched  on  the  light 
in  the  hall  and  crept  toward  the  kichen,  “I  couldn’t 
stand  this  job  more  than  a  weekend.” 

“Who  is  it?  Who  is  it?”  came  the  voice  with 
startling  shrillness. 

“The  nice  man  is  here  again,”  responded  Irving. 
“New  be  good  Floyd  because  I  got  to  get  past  your 
perch  and  open  the  winodw.” 

The  kitchen  window,  opening  out  on  the  court, 
commanded  a  view  of  the  rear  of  the  other  apart¬ 
ment  on  three  sides.  The  window  opened  upon  a 
fire  escape. 

Watching  his  chance,  Irving  dodged  quickly  and 
jumped  past  Floyd,  making  a  grab  for  the  window 
and  pulled  it  down  about  four  inches  from  the  top. 
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But  Mrs.  Pendergast’s  man  Friday  and  Floyd  had 
become  excited  with  this  rushing  past  so  that  he 
uttered  a  shrill  cry  and  flapped  his  wings  violently. 
Thinking  he  was  about  to  be  attacked,  Irving  cov¬ 
ered  his  face  with  his  arms,  bent  over  and  squirmed 
from  the  corner,  leaving  the  window  open. 

"Not  for  five  times  two  dollars!’’  said  Irving 
from  the  kitchen  doorway.  “That  air  won’t  hurt 
anyway.  I  ll  get  a  long  pole  and  close  the  window 
tomorrow.  Floyd,  you’re  a  mean  old  boy,  and  I’m 
here  to  say  that  Mrs.  Pendergast  and  her  darling 
daughter  are  perfectly  safe  while  you’re  around!” 

“Now,  now!”  said  Floyd  in  Mrs.  Pendergast’s 
best  reprimanding  tone. 

Irving’s  bedroom,  it  happened,  also  looked  out 
upon  the  court  and  from  it  he  could  almost  look  in 
through  the  Pendergast’s  kitchen  window.  Although 
he  said  nothing  to  his  folks,  the  job  of  looking  after 
Floyd  had  begun  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him.  So 
heavily  in  fact,  that  he  couldn’t  even  drop  to  sleep 
without  seeing  green  feathers  bristling  at  him  and 
hearing  a  muddle  of  “Don’t  cares”,  “Arabellas”, 
and  “Who  is  its”. 

“Boy,  when  Sunday  night  comes  and  I  get  my 
two  dollars,”  mumbled  Irving  turning  over  restless¬ 
ly.  “Never  again  .  .  .  Never  a  .  .  .  !” 

A  sudden  clamorous  noise  in  the  court  brought 
him  to  full  consciousness.  He  sat  upright  in  bed, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  listened  tensely.  There  were 
excited  voices  outside,  windows  being  raised,  a 
dog’s  barking. 

“What  was  that?”  Irving  heard  someone  ask. 

“Sounded  like  someone  crying  for  help,”  said 
another. 

Looking  out,  Irving  saw  lights  flashing  on  in 
various  apartments.  Then  came  the  sound  which 
before  had  aroused  the  sleepers  on  the  court. 

“Help!  Help  Burglars!  Help!”  It  was  a 
woman's  voice,  frenzied,  terrified,  high  pitched. 

“My  jiminy!”  exclaimed  Irving.  “Sounds  like 
it's  coming  from  the  apartment  on  the  second  flloor. 
Why,  folks  just  moved  in  there  less  than  two 
weeks  ago!” 

“Somebody  call  the  police!”  shouted  a  tenant 
across  the  court. 

“What  apartment  number?”  cried  another. 

“Apartment  B-two,”  furnished  Irving. 

Sounds  of  a  commotion  below,  voices — angry 
voices — and  another  frenzied  cry,  “Help,  Burglars! 
help!  H-E-L-P!” 

A  police  whistle  commenced  blowing.  The  court 
was  now  a  jumble  of  excited  sound.  An  auto  pulled 
up  in  the  alley  .  .  .  footsteps  came  pounding  over 
the  paved  courtway  ...  a  flashlight  played  up 
against  the  apartment  house. 

“Where’s  the  trouble?”  shouted  a  voice. 

Irving  looking  down  saw  a  policeman,  who  was 
soon  joined  by  three  ethers. 

“B-two,”  shouted  Irving  and  saw  one  policeman 
boost  another  up  the  fire  escape. 


Then  came  the  voice  again — the  voice  of  a 
woman,  in  peril.  “Help!  Burglars!  Help!” — and 
then  “Don’t  care!  —  Don’t  care!” 

Irving’s  eyes  bulged.  He  gave  a  glance  at  the 
Pendergast’s  kitchen  window  with  its  open  space  at 
the  top — the  fire  escape  underneath  the  apartment 
from  which  the  sounds  of  trouble  were  coming  on 
the  second  floor. 

“Oh,  my  gosh!”  he  groaned  and  grabbed  wildly 
for  his  clothes. 

Irving  reached  the  second  floor  landing  just  as 
policemen  came  from  apartment  B-two,  leading 
three  men  and  a  woman,  all  handcuffed.  The 
policeman  bringing  up  the  rear  carried  an  unruly 
parret  on  his  arm. 

“This  bird  ought  to  be  in  chains,  too,”  said  the 
officer.  “He  darn  near  bit  my  finger  off.” 

“S-say,”  broke  in  Irving  fearfully,  “I’m  sorry  to 
have  caused  all  this  mess  but  if  you  please  sir, 
that’s  my  parrot — at  least  it  was  left  in  my  charge!” 

“What?”  The  policeman  stopped  and  stared  at 
Irving  in  amazement. 

“His  name  is  Floyd,”  continued  Irving,  “and 

he  - - ” 

“Pleased  to  meet  you,”  said  Floyd  obligingly. 

“There  really  are  no  burglars,”  exclaimed  Irving. 
“Mrs.  Pendergast,  who  owns  Floyd  told  me  she'd 
trained  him  to  scream  for  help  the  minute  he  met 
strangers — and  that’s  what  Floyd’s  been  doing.  You 
see  Mrs.  Pendergast  is  away  and  I’ve  been  taking 
care  of  Floyd  and  I  left  the  window  open  and 
Floyd — well,  he  went  visiting  ...” 

The  police  lieutenant,  following  Irving’s  story 
intently,  laughed.  ✓ 

“That’s  a  good  one,”  he  rejoined  greatly 
amused,  “but  don’t  you  think  for  one  minute,  son, 
that  this  bird  doesn’t  know  real  burglars  when  he 
meets  them.  These  folks  here  are  the  leaders  of  a 
fur  stealing  ring  on  whose  trail  we’ve  been  for  a 
long  time.  And  if  Floyd  hadn’t  set  up  a  holler 
when  he  wandered  into  their  apartment  off  the  fire 
escape,  we  probably  wouldn’t  have  found  them.” 

Irving  glanced  at  the  culprits,  unbelievingly. 

“You  don’t  say!”  he  exclaimed,  frankly  amazed. 

The  lieutenant  took  him  by  the  arm  and  walked 
him  to  one  side. 

“Listen,  son,  there’s  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
offered  by  the  Furriers’  Union  for  the  capture  of 
this  gang  and  I  figure  you’re  entitled  to  half  of  it.” 

“But — but  I  didn’t  do  anything!”  protested 
Irving. 

“You  left  the  window  open,  didn’t  you?”  grinned 
the  Lieutenant.  “Here,  George,  give  the  kid  back 
his  parrot.” 

“Er — er — if  it’s  just  the  same  to  you,”  hedged 
Irving,  “he  seems  to  be  peaceable  right  now. 
Would  you  mind  carrying  him  up  to  the  fifth  floor 
and  putting  him  back  in  the  apartment  for  me?” 

“Sure!”  replied  the  policeman  obligingly.  “Me 
and  the  bird’s  great  pals  now,  ain’t  we  Fido?” 
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‘Floyd!”  screamed  the  bird. 

“My  mistake,”  said  the  copper,  following  Irving 
up  the  stairs. 

“Ask  fcr  me  at  the  station  house  Monday 
morning,  ’  called  the  lieutenant  after  Irving.  “My 
name  is  Hoffman.” 

“Yes  sir,’’  replied  Irving.  “Thank  you  very 
much.” 

Five  hundred  dollars!  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
cf  them  coming  to  him.  Quite  a  profitable  job  for 
one  week-end.  What  would  Mrs.  Pendergast  say? 
Oh,  well  she  ought  to  be  glad  as  Floyd  had  ridded 
the  apartment  house  of  thieves.  As  for  his  football 
— how  many  dozen  of  them  did  he  want?  Why — he 
could  outfit  the  whole  team  so  that  they’d  lock  like 
a  real  eleven  instead  of  a  sand-lot  gang.  And  since 
he  was  captain  and  star  player,  it  was  up  to  him 
to  do  something  for  the  fellows. 

Quickly  closing  the  window  and  locking  it, 
Irving  watched  from  the  kitchen  doorway  as  the 
policeman  put  Floyd  back  on  his  perch. 

“He  seems  to  have  more  respect  for  an  officer 
of  the  law.  I  don’t  dare  get  near  him.” 

The  policeman  nodded,  amused.  “He’s  a  wise 
bird  that  un!  He  started  acting  up  fresh,  but  the 
minute  he  lamped  by  billy,  he  piped  down.” 

‘  Polly  wants  a  cracker,”  said  Floyd  mournfully. 

Irving  on  his  way  out  saw  a  box  on  the  kitchen 
shelf  labeled  “Crackers.” 

“Well,  Floyd,  Mrs.  Pendergast  didn't  say  any¬ 
thing  about  this,  but  at  the  risk  of  ruining  your 
digestion,  I’m  going  to  give  you  some.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  Irving  took 
down  the  box,  removed  three  crackers  and  tossed 
them  within  the  reach  of  Floyd.  “There  you  are — - 
that’s  your  reward,”  he  said  and  grinned  as  Floyd 
gobbled  the  crackers  up.  “Say,  old  boy,  how’d  you 
like  to  be  made  the  mascot  of  the  football  team?” 

Floyd  turned  his  head  sidewise,  cocked  one  eye. 
Cracker  crumbs  dropped  on  the  floor  and  then  as  if 
fully  comprehending,  the  parrot  brought  a  laugh 
from  Irving  with  the  half  choked,  but  very  enthus¬ 
iastic  answer,  “Very  muchums!” 

SHOES 

Nancy  Fowle  ’33 

I  suppose,  at  first,  shoes  were  created  to  protect 
the  feet  from  the  rocky  earth.  However,  they  were 
not  similar  to  the  shoes  cf  today.  They  were 
mocassins  made  of  the  hide  of  wild  animals,  sewn 
and  tied  with  thcngs  made  of  their  sinewrs  like  those 
of  the  American  Indian.  Only  they,  were  net  nearly 
as  decorative  or  as  beuatifully  beaded  as  those  of 
the  red  man.  This  first  crude  attempt  at  making 
shoes  occurred  several  thousand  years  ago. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  shoes  was  that 
of  sandals.  As  soon  as  civilization  reached  a  race 
cf  peope,  the  sandal  was  introduced.  In  the  history 
of  the  early  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  civilization 
and  in  that  of  the  later  Greek  and  Roman,  sandals 
were  commonly  worn.  These  early  sandals  were 


merely  a  sole  and  one  or  two  leahter  thongs  to 
secure  them. 

But  as  years  went  on,  I  suppose  they  kept 
adding  more  and  more  and  soon  had  a  fairly  heavy 
slice.  Boots  came  into  use  for  men  and  high  heels 
(which  may  be  attractive  but  are  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable)  f_r  women.  In  the  time  cf  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  shortly  before  the  French  Revolution,  it  was 
all  the  vegue  for  women  to  have  small  feet  and  to 
squeeze  them  into  still  smaller  sh.es  with  as  high 
heels  as  possible. 

I  think  of  all  shoes  those  which  the  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans  and  the  Europeans  cf  this  time  prob¬ 
ably  wore,  too,  lock  the  most  comfortable. 

Then  came  our  grandmother  with  her  high 
butt  iced  sh.es  with  a  small  heel  and  long  skirts, 
it  was  shocking  to  show  one’s  legs.  Grandfather 
also  were  high  ones,  but  for  a  different  reason.  He 
did  much  plowing  in  dusty  fields  and  high,  heavy 
bo  to  were  much  more  ecenomical. 

Today,  however,  our  shoes  are  of  much  finer 
leather  and  lighter  soles.  They  also  have  much  style. 
But,  cf  course,  they  do  not  get  the  hard  wear  that 
shoes  used  to  get.  Now,  also,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
go  to  a  store  and  in  a  few  minutes  purchase  a  pair, 
while  before  you  had  to  visit  a  cobbler  and  have 
them  made  especially  for  your  foot. 

Eut  as  I  look  back,  I  find  that  our  modern  shoe 
manufacturers  have  no  new  ideas.  Our  present 
mocassin  is  taken  from  the  shoe  of  the  prehistoric 
men.  The  sandals,  which  have  recently  become  so 
popular,  were  borrowed  from  the  first  civilized 
people.  Our  French  heels  are  not  the  “Paris 
original”  but  merely  a  “copy.”  Do  we  not  see 
comfortable  shoes  patterns  after  these  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  also?  The  high  boots  which  grandmothers 
wore  were  the  forerunners  of  our  modern  snow 
boot. 

But,  oh,  how  I  wish  sometimes  shoes  were  never 
invented!  How  I  would  love  to  be  a  barefoot  boy, 
or  rather  a  girl!  I  am  in  complete  ecstasy  when 
on  the  beach  with  the  sand  between  my  toes. 


A  BIT  OF  ADVICE 

John  Rocykoski  ’37 

Some  pupils  may  envy  the  popular  students  of  the 
school.  Perhaps  the  following  rules  will  tell  them 
why  they  themselves  aren’t  popular: 

1.  Keep  skid  chains  on  your  tongue.  Always  say 
less  than  you  think.  Cultivate  a  low  persuasive 
voice.  How  you  say  it  counts  more  than  for  what 
you  say. 

2.  Make  promises  sparingly,  but  keep  them 
faithfully. 

3.  Never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  say  an  en¬ 
couraging  word  to  or  about  somebody.  Praise  good 
work,  no  matter  who  does  it.  If  criticism  is  merited, 
criticize  kindly  not  spitefully. 

4.  Let  every  schoolmate  that  you  meet  feel  that 
you  regard  him  as  an  important  person. 
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5.  Be  cheerful.  Keep  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
turned  up.  Hide  your  pains,  worries,  and  disap¬ 
pointments  under  a  smile.  Laugh  at  good  stories; 
learn  to  tell  them. 

6.  Preserve  an  open  mind  on  all  debatable  ques¬ 
tions.  Discuss,  but  don't  argue.  It  is  work  of  a 
superior  mind  to  argue  or  disagree  and  yet  be 
friendly. 

7.  Let  your  virtues,  if  you  have  any,  speak  for 
themselves.  Discourage  gossip.  Make  it  a  rule  to 
say  nothing  about  somebody  unless  it’s  good. 

8.  Be  careful  of  other’s  feelings.  Wit  and  humor 
at  another’s  expense  is  rarely  worth  the  effort  and 
may  hurt  where  least  expected. 

9.  Pay  no  attention  to  ill  natured  remarks  about 
ycu,  so  no  one  will  believe  them. 

10.  Don’t  be  too  anxious  to  get  your  praise. 
Do  your  work  and  be  patient.  Keep  your  disposition 
in  hand  and  forget  yourself.  You  will  be  respected 
and  rewarded. 

CLASS 

Margaret  Cogan  ’36 

Kiantui,  small  city  in  China,  was  very  tradition¬ 
al.  Here  lived  the  Honorable  Tu  Lee  and  his  pretty 
daughter,  Mah  So  Lee.  Tu  Lee’s  ancestors  had  been 
very  dignified  and  noble. 

Tu  Lee  was  respected  and  admired  by  his 
friends  and  enemies  and  likewise  by  his  daughter, 
but  she  did  not  entirely  believe  in  the  customs  of 
her  noble  ancestors.  Tu  Lee  loved  his  daughter 
dearly  and  had  already  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  a  Dr.  Jung,  who  was  twenty  years  her  senior. 
Mah  So  Lee  liked  the  doctor  and,  not  being  in  love 
with  anybody  else,  she  did  not  at  that  time  rebel 
against  her  father’s  wishes. 

The  Lee’s  garden  was  very  beautiful  with  its 
many  cherry  trees,  orchids,  and  poppies.  One  could 
not  enjoy  it  unless  he  was  inside  the  home,  for  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  which  had  been 
built  two  hundred  years  before  by  one  of  the  an¬ 
cestors.  Mah  So  Lee  spent  the  greater  part  of 
every  day  in  it.  Her  father  had  hired  a  gardener 
twenty  years  before  to  care  for  it  and  he  was  still 
there. 


Suddenly  the  gardener  died.  Tu  Lee  and  his 
daughter  mourned  his  death,  for  he  had  been  very 
satisfactory.  Soon  Tu  Lee  hired  a  young  man  named 
Wa  Mong  as  a  gardener.  Thi£  youth  had  loved  Mah 
So  Lee  for  many  years,  but  realizing  that  he  was 
of  a  lower  class  than  she,  did  not  have  much  hope 
of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  her. 

If  Mah  So  Lee  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  him 
everything  would  have  been  all  right,  but  she 
watched  him  work  many  times,  and  he  in  turn  al¬ 
ways  glanced  ardently  at  her.  Thus  this  continued 
for  several  weeks. 

One  day,  the  Honorable  Tu  Lee  entered  the 
garden  and  found  Mah  So  Lee  leaning  over  a  low 
wail  and  talking  very  intimately  with  Wa  Mong.  He 
was  too  horrified  to  become  angry  and  he  stood 
there  silent  and  astounded.  Finally,  the  lovers  be¬ 
came  aware  of  another’s  presence  and,  glancing 
instinctinvely  toward  the  gate,  saw  Tu  Lee  who  had 
,_y  now  overcome  his  horror. 

“Leave  my  home  at  once,  Ma  Wong,  and  never 
return.”  Then  Tu  Lee  turned  to  his  daughter, 
“Enter  the  house,  Mah  So  Lee,  and  await  me  there.” 

Wa  Mong  turned  towards  the  gate,  while  Mah 
So  Lee  entered  the  house;  both  were  silent.  When 
each  had  disappeared,  Tu  Lee  locked  the  garden  gate 
and  entering  the  house,  he  confronted  his  daughter. 

“Mah  So  Lee,  you  are  one  of  a  noble  family. 
Never  has  one  of  the  Lee’s  done  such  a  disgraceful 
act.  Your  hand  is  promised  in  marriage  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  man.  You  are  not  expected  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  common  gardener.”  So  saying,  he 
left  the  room,  leaving  his  daughter  in  a  very  bitter 
mood. 

A  week  passed  and  nothing  happened.  Then 
Mah  So  Lee  disappeared.  Her  father  immediately 
suspected  Wa  Mong  of  knowing  about  her  disappear¬ 
ance,  but  the  boy  knew  nothing.  Tu  Lee  believed 
him  and  notified  Dr.  Jung,  who  professed  amaze¬ 
ment.  For  some  reason  Wa  Mong  followed  the 
doctor  home,  and  that  night,  saw  him  go  in  his  high 
powered  automobile  toward  the  river.  Borrowing 
Tu  Lee’s  car,  Wa  Mong  pursued  him  for  ten  miles 
and  saw  him  stop  near  a  vacant  boat  house. 


Various  Reasons  For  NOT  Taking  A  Session . 
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Hiding  his  car  quite  a  distance  from  the  house 
Wa  Mong  watched  the  doctor  closely.  Dr.  Jung 
was  scon  joined  by  another  Chinese.  As  he  listened, 
Wa  Mong  saw  that  the  doctor  was  talking  angrily 
and  ILs  face  was  a  mask  of  fury. 

“You’d  better  send  that  ransom  note  tonight  to 
Tu  Lee.  Nobody  will  suspect  me  of  kidnapping  his 
daughter  and  we  will  leave  her  unguarded  tonight, 
but  we  shall  bar  the  door  and  all  windows.  Come.” 
And  then  the  man  and  the  doctor  left  in  the  latter’s 
car. 

As  soon  as  they  had  disappeared,  Wa  Mong 
thought  quickly.  He’d  break  down  the  door  and 
rescue  his  beloved.  It  was  soon  dark  and  Wa  Mong 
gave  one  push  and  the  door  gave  way.  He  saw 
Mah  So  Lee  lying  on  the^  floor,  bound  and  gagged. 
Cutting  the  strong  ropes  with  the  sharp  knife 
which  he  carried,  he  freed  her  and  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  he  ran  toward  the  car. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  door,  the 
masquerad.ng  doctor  appeared  and  producing  a 
knife,  advanced  toward  Wa  Mong,  who  grabbed  his 
own  knife. 

They  grappled  for  a  half  hour  until  the  doctor, 
weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  fell  unconscious.  Wa 
Mong  was  weak  too,  but  with  Mah  So  Lee’s  help  he 
put  the  villain  in  the  car  and  guarded  him  carefully 
while  Mah  So  Lee  drove  toward  her  home. 

When  they  reached  their  destination,  Tu  Lee 
rushed  out  and  embraced  his  daughter.  On  hearing 
that  Dr.  Jung  was  the  kidnapper,  lie  was  furious. 
He  notified  the  authorities  and  the  doctor  was  taken 
away. 

Turning  to  Wa  Mong,  Tu  Lee  said,  “I  more  than 
appreciate  your  honorable  deed  tcnight  and,  as  a 
reward,  I  give  you  the  hand  of  my  beloved  daughter 
in  marriage.  After  giving  Mah  So  Lee  his  blessing, 
he  left  the  lovers  alone. 


CANINE  LOYALTY 

Shirley  Sellers  ’38 

I  often  find  myself  wishing  that  my  dog  could 
talk,  there  are  so  many  questions  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  about  himself.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how 
he  likes  life  and  if  he  is  satisfied  being  a  dog.  N'o 
doubt  his  answer  would  be  “yes,”  as  he  seems  very 
happy  to  do  the  same  things  every  day,  and  would 
be  much  put  out  if  net  taken  with  his  mistress 
when  she  goes  out. 

I  asked  for  a  dog,  and  he  was  brought  to  me. 
It  was  rather  a  bargain  on  both  sides,  but  as  soon 
as  he  arrived,  he  seemed  to  assume,  naturally,  that 
this  was  his  home,  and  all  in  it  was  under  his 
protection.  He  has  become  one  of  the  family  now, 
and  we  all  dislike  thinking  about  the  time  in  the 
future  when  he  will  not  be  with  us. 

He  sometimes  carries  his  authority  a  bit  too 
far,  I  admit.  He  tolerates  the  milkman  to  bring  the 
milk  and  to  step  inside  when  bills  are  to  be  paid, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  him  understand 


that  the  bottles  are  not  our  property  once  they  are 
in  our  possession,  and  he  refuses  to  let  them  be 
taken  off  the  step  unless  we  are  there. 

He  isn’t  over  brilliant,  perhaps  as  dogs  go,  but 
I  have  learned  a  few  lessons  from  him,  nevertheless. 

It  can’t  be  just  because  I  feed  them  that  he  is  so 
everlastingly  faithful  and  stands  between  me  and 
what  he  might  think  is  danger. 

No  one  has  told  him  that  he  must  watch  ever 
the  three  year  old  baby  at  our  house,  but  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  his  side  and  protects  him  to  the  utmost 
when  playing  outside  with  the  other  children  or 
alone. 

Above  all,  he  has  as  litle  use  for  cats  as  most 
degs,  but  our  cat  gets  his  shai^  of  protection,  too. 

Sometimes  I  must  scold  him,  even  whip  him, 
but  never  badly  because  I  have  found  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  scold  a  dog  too  much,  for  even  the  most 
ferocious  of  them  are  more  sensitive  than  even  the 
average  person. 

At  my  first  kind  lock,  he  *dll  come  to  me  and 
place  him  paw  on  by  knee,  wo\  shipping  me  with  his 
mahogany  colored  eyes. 

Where  else  in  the  world,  could  one  find  such 
loyalty  and  devotion? 


HEAD  WIND 

Thomas  Spooner,  ’38 

“A  miracle  will  have  to  be  performed  before  I 
can  get  a  good  quarter  miler  out  of  that  bunch.”  It 
was  Harry  Knox,  track  coach  at  Rpckledge  College, 
who  was  doing  the  talking,  as  he  watched  a  flock 
of  spindle  legged  Freshmen  totter  around  the  track. 
It  was  the  first  practice  session  of  the  spring  season. 

Coach  Knox  emitted  a  long  discouraged  sigh, 
“All  right!”  he  said,  “You  boys  take  your  showers 
and  be  here  at  three  tomorrow.”  He  turned  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  gym.  He  had  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  his  head  was  low¬ 
ered  on  his  massive  chest.  “If  we  had  just  one 
good  quarter  miler,  we  could  easily  win  the  state 
championship  this  year,”  he  thought. 

The  season  passed  slcwly,  and  Rockledge  man¬ 
aged  to  emerge  undefeated.  However,  despite  this 
fact,  in  every  meet,  the  opponents  v/on  the  quarter 
mile  and  in  some  cases  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
event.  The  rest  of  the  Rockledge  team  was  fortu¬ 
nately  strong  enough  to  make  up  the  points  lost  in 
this  event. 

One  day,  after  the  season  had  closed,  Coach  Kn  x 
received  an  invitation,  which  he  had  expected,  for  his 
team  to  participate  in  the  state  championship  event 
together  with  four  other  teams.  The  meet  was  to 
take  place  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  just  two  weeks 
away. 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  coach’s 
face  as  he  read  the  invitation,  but  the  smile  was 
scon  wiped  out  by  a  puzzled  frown.  .  “The  team  is 
not  strong  enough  to  make  up  the  points  we  would 
lose  in  the  quarter  mile  in  order  to  beat  the  four- 
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Lest  teams  in  the  state,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I’ve 
just  got  to  develop  a  good  quarter  miler  out  of  one 
of  those  boys.” 

There  were  four  men  running  the  quarter  mile 
for  Rockledge  in  the  dual  meets.  The  best  of  these 
was  Jchnny  Reardon,  a  lively  little  Freshman  whose 
best  time  was  a  miserable  54.3  seconds.  The  coach 
paid  special  attention  to  Johnny  for  all  the  next 
week,  but  it  proved  in  vain.  He  finally  decided  that 
ha  just  had  to  win  the  championship. 

Finally,  the  day  of  the  big  meet  arrived.  When 
the  Rockledge  team  arrived  at  the  Weston  College 
track  where  the  big  meet  was  to  take  place,  they 
tor.nd  a  very  brisk  wind  blowing  down  the  straight¬ 
away,  v  hich  assured  everyone  that  no  records  would 
be  broken. 

The  meet  got  under  way  and  after  six  events, 
the  results  were  just  as  Coach  Knox  had  predicted. 
Rockledge  was  trailing  Weston  by  two  and  one-half 
points.  The  other  three  teams  were  holding  a  meet 
by  themselves  for  third  place.  The  coach’s  heart 
went  to  his  heels,  as  he  heard  the  call  for  the  quarter 
milers  to  report  to  the  starting  line.  He  called 
Johnny  Reardon  to  him  and  said,  “Run  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  Lady  Luck  might  be  with  us.” 

As  the  boys  warmed  up,  he  noticed  how  hard 
the  wind  was  blowing  down  the  stretch  where  they 
would  start  and  finish.  “This  is  going  to  be  the 
slowest  quarter  this  season,”  he  thought. 

Crack!  With  the  sound  of  the  starting  gun  the 
coach  closed  his  eyes  because  he  did  not  want  to 
see  Johnny  made  to  appear  like  a  clown  by  the  best 
quarter  milers  in  the  state.  When  he  finally  gath¬ 
ered  enough  courage  to  look,  he  received  the  surprise 
of  his  life.  Johnny,  bucking  the  wind  like  a  steam 
roller  going  into  the  first  turn  with  a  six  yard  lead. 
“The  little  fool,”  the  coach  said.  “He  can’t  keep  that 
up.  When  he  comes  into  that  stretch,  the  wind  will 
knock  him  off  his  feet.”  Johnny  had  entered  the 
back  stretch  and  even  with  the  wind  at  his  back  he 
beg'an  dropping  back.  The  boys  were  just  rounding 
the  last  turn  with  a  Hanover  man  leading,  a  Weston 
man  second,  and  Jchnny  third.  As  soon  as  the  two 
leaders  entered  the  stretch,  they  began  working 
t.he'r  arms  and  legs  like  locomotives.  But,  because 
of  the  strong  wind,  they  were  hardly  making  any 
progress.  But  what  happened?  Johnny  Reardon 
had  swung  and  passed  the  Weston  man  and  was  now 
passing  the  Hanover  man.  The  wind  didn’t  make 
any  difference  to  Jchnny.  He  kept  increasing  his 
lead  until  he  broke  the  tape  a  good  four  yards  in 
front  of  the  Hanover  man. 

The  next  day  as  Coach  Knox  stood  in  the  gym 
looking  at  a  huge  trophy  on  which  was  engraved 
“State  Championship”,  he  called  Johnny,  who  had 
just  entered  the  gym  in  his  uniform,  to  him.  “What 
got  into  you  out  there  yesterday  when  you  came  into 
the  stretch?  The  wind  didn’t  affect  you  at  all!” 
Johnny  answered,  “At  high  school,  our  track  was 
near  a  lake  and  the  wind  always  blew  down  the 


stretch  at  a  fairly  good  clip.  I  don't  feel  right 
u”lts3  there  is  a  geed  wind  blowing.” 

Coach  Knox  scratched  his  head  and  walked  away 

in  a  daze. 


A  CAPE  COD  ROMANCE 

Anonymous 

The  sun  beat  down  with  a  pleasant,  drowsy 
warmth  upon  the  shore.  The  afternoon  breeze 
stirred  the  dry,  yellowed  grass  which  covered  the 
promontory. 

Close  to  the  edge  cf  the  grassy  bank  a  figure 
stirred,  bringing  to  view  an  expanse  of  bronze, 
muscular  back.  The  head  was  covered  with  dark 
c  rly  hair.  Suddenly  he  sat  up  to  see  the  cause  of 
his  interrupted  reverie.  His  ease  of  motion  denoted 
steely  muscles  under  perfect  control.  His  eyes  en¬ 
countered  a  vision  clad  in  yellow.  Tall,  graceful, 
and  cool,  her  golden-brown  eyes  met  his  gaze  un¬ 
flinchingly.  He  broke  the  silence. 

“Why  are  you  trespassing  on  my  private 
precincts?” 

“Satisfying  by  burning  curiosity,”  came  the 
ready  rejoinder. 

“And  who  might  you  be  to  take  such  liberties?” 
he  questioned. 

“If  you  were  more  polite  in  receiving  visitors, 
I  should  possibly  be  more  inclined  to  tell  you.” 

“Polite  or  not,”  he  answered,  “I  bought  this 
piece  of  property  for  the  sole  purpose  of  escaping 
your  sex.  Henceforth,  kindly  keep  off  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  do  net  receive  callers.  Goodday.”  Having 
delivered  this  speech,  he  trned  upon  his  heel  and 
str •'  de  away  toward  his  tiny  cottage. 

The  girl  watched  him  until  he  disappeared  into 
the  cottage,  then  turned,  got  into  her  car  and  drove 
off. 

The  young  man,  on  reaching  the  cottage  seated 
himself  at  the  table  which  was  littered  with  books 
and  papers.  He  commenced  to  write  but  tore  up 
sheet  after  sheet  of  paper.  Then  he  threw  down 
the  pencil,  rose,  and  went  out,  banging  the  door 
behind  him.  He  went  back  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  formerly  lain  and  stretched  out  full  length. 
His  face  was  thoughful.  He  sighed,  then  became 
still  and  meditative. 

Around  the  cove,  a  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  a 
’■  h  te  bungalow  and  the  girl  alighted.  As  she  enter¬ 
ed  the  house,  she  was  greeted  by  a  girl  of  her 
age. 

‘What  luck,  Carol?” 

“None  at  all.  Peg.  Mr.  Peter  Marlow  is  no 
gentleman.  I  go  to  make  a  neighborly  call  only 
to  be  ejected  from  his  premises.  But  I’ll  make  him 
feel  s'rry  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I  do.” 

Peg’s  laughter  rang  out  in  silvery  bubbles.  “So 
Miss  Carole  Montague  is  truly  interested  in  Mr. 
P.  M.  simply  because  he  didn’t  melt  under  the  soft 
gaze.  Take  care  Carole,  or  I’ll  think  you’re  falling 
in  love  with  him.” 
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Carole  gave  vent  to  an  angry  exclamation  and 
went  out.  The  roar  of  her  motor  and  the  hail  of 
gravel  as  she  shot  from  the  drive  was  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  her  mental  attitude. 

Peter  Marlow  lay  supine  in  his  favorite  bit 
of  moor  and  puffed  lazily  at  his  pipe.  He  was 
lazily  cogitating  on  his  visitor  of  the  previous 
afternoon  and  efficient  manner  of  rebuffing  her.  So 
preoccupied  was  he  with  the  subject  of  his  thoughts 
that  he  failed  to  see  a  head  encased  in  a  rubber 
cap  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  bank  to  be  followed 
by  a  dripping  figure  in  a  red  bathing  suit. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Marlowe.” 

“What,  you  again?”  and  Peter  jumped  to  his 
feet  in  angry  surprise. 

“Yes,  you  see  I  started  out  to  swim  across  the 
bay  and  back  again  but  I  became  tired  and  had  to 
come  ashore.  I’m  sure  you  won't  mind.  I’ll  only 
be  a  minute.”  This  last  in  a  tone  of  honeyed 
sweetness. 

“Well,  if  you  must,  I  suppose  you  must,”  he 
grouched,  and  forthwith  turned  and  made  for  the 
cottage. 

Carole's  face  was  red  as  her  bathing  suit  as 
she  gazed  after  him.  She  leaped  up  and  made  for 
the  water. 

Entering  his  cottage,  Peter  sat  at  the  littered’ 
table  and  became  absorbed  in  his  writing.  Suddenly 
the  odor  of  smoke  was  wafted  across  his  nostrils. 
He  sniffed,  frowning  for  a  moment  before  he  caught 
the  cminous  crackle  of  burning  wood.  He  rushed 
to  the  door  only  to  face  a  wall  of  searing,  choking 
flame.  He  heard  the  screech  of  brakes  as  a  car 
halted  beyond  the  edge  of  the  burning  grass  and  a 
voice  cry  anxiously,  ‘“Peter,  Peter,  are  you  there?” 
Carole’s  head  appeared  at  a  window  on  the  side  of 
the  house  the  fire  had  not  yet  reached.  Peter  sprang 
for  his  table,  grabbed  some  of  his  manuscrips,  and 
thrust  them  at  Carole.  The  heat  became  so  intense 
that  he  could  remain  no  longer.  He  gave  one  last 
look  at  his  manuscript,  then  leaped  through  the 
window.  He  gathered  the  papers  from  Carole  and 
they  made  for  the  car  where  in  silence  they  watched 
the  cottage  burn. 

Peter  broke  the  silence  with  one  word.  “Gone.” 

“I’m  so  sorry,  it  was  all  my  fault.  Won’t  you 
let  me  pay  the  damages?”  Carole’s  voice  was  full 
of  concern. 

“Gone!”  he  repeated  again.  “Years  of  scrimping 
and  slaving  in  a  stuffy  office.  Gone  to  satisfy  the 
whim  of  a  dizzy  flapper  whost  empty  brain  is  filled 
with  the  idea  that  she  may  run  roughshod  over 
men’s  hearts  and  now  she  has  the  gall  to  ask  if  she 
may  pay.”  His  voice  broke  vehemently  as  he  turned 
to  her.  “You’ll  pay  for  the  damages?  Can  your 
money  restore  the  blighted  hopes,  the  broken 
dreams  that  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  one 
of  your  vagaries?  Do  you  imagine  that  mere  gold 
can  buy  back  the  peace  and  content  that  I  knew 
here  in  this  place - ” 


“Stop,  stop!”  cried  Carole,  “please  don’t  make 
me  feel  so  mean  and  small  and  cheap.  You’re  right. 
I’ve  had  my  own  way  too  much,  coupled  with  more 
money  than  was  good  for  me.  Won’t  you  at  least 
come  over  to  my  cottage  and  stay  temporarily  until 
ycu  can  have  things  sent  down  from  the  city?”  She 
seemed  so  small  and  earnest.  He  consented.  They 
drove  to  the  cottage  in  silence.  While  Peter  was 
removing  the  soot  and  grime  and  donning  the 
gardener’s  clothes,  Peg  listened  to  Carole’s  story. 

“Peg,  I’m  guilty  of  arson,  ’cause  I  had  to  burn 
down  his  house  to  make  him  notice  me.  But  the 
rest  will  be  easy,”  she  exulted,  and  added  thought¬ 
fully,  “I  hope.” 

“Moon  gazing?”  came  the  inquiry. 

‘  Yes,”  came  the  reply.  “I’m  about  to  bring  my 
novel  to  its  conclusion  but  I'm  up  against  it.  I  find 
I  can’t  visualize  the  reactions  of  the  two  principal 
characters  when  they  know  they  love  each  other.” 

Carole’s  eyes  shone  in  the  silvery  light.  “Maybe 
I  can  help,”  she  said  softly.  “She  would  probably 
seat  herself  beside  him,  like  this.  Then  she  would 
rest  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  like  this,  then  she 
would  look  up  at  him  like  this.  After  that  he 
would - ” 

“I  know,”  Peter  broke  in  gently.  “He  would 
kiss  her  like  this.” 

It  was  afternoon.  Peter  sprawled  lazily  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank  and  blew  some  rings.  The  grass 
had  grown  up  again,  hiding  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 
In  place  of  the  old  cottage,  a  new  trim  white 
bungalow  had  been  erected.  From  the  door  a  figure 
in  a  gingham  dress  emerged  and  walked  toward 
Peter.  As  she  approached  him,  Peter  sat  up  and 
grinned  proudly.  “And  how  does  it  feel  to  be  Mrs. 
Peter  Marlowe?” 

“Wonderful,  Peter,”  replied  Carole  as  she 
stepped  into  his  embrace. 

The  rustle  of  the  wind  stirring  the  grass,  and 
the  soft  lap,  lap  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  became  a 
love  song  for  two  hearts  that  had  found  the  true 
read  to  happiness  and  contentment. 
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TE3TPUS  FUGIT 

Gifford  Wilcox  ’38 

Man  lias  had  means  of  telling  time  from  the 
cave  period  up  through  the  ages  to  modern  times. 
In  the  cave  period  the  only  means  of  determining 
the  time  of  day  was  by  means  of  a  stick  set  in  the 
ground.  As  the  sun  moved  fr<_ m  east  to  west,  the 
shadow  of  the  stick  moved  also  in  a  graduated  scale. 

The  ancient  Greeks  improved  this  into  a  sun 
dial,  which  we  use  now,  although  only  as  an  orna¬ 
ment.  The  obvious  fault  of  these  means  of  telling 
time  by  the  sun  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  use¬ 
less  on  a  cloudy  day.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
the  Greeks  invented  an  ingenious  water-clock,  in 
which  water  was  allowed  to  drip  from  one  vessel 
into  another.  The  side  of  the  vessel  was  divided 
into  spaces,  and  the  height  of  the  water  indicated 
the  hour. 

The  hourglass  was  built  on  the  same  principle 
except  that  sand  was  used  instead  of  water. 

There  was  also  a  lamp  clock  in  common  use 
during  the  Middle  Ages  because  it  served  two  pur¬ 
poses.  After  determining  how  much  oil  a  lamp 
would  burn  in  an  hour,  they  filled  the  glass  oilwell 
of  a  lamp  with  several  times  this  amount,  and  div¬ 
ided  it  into  as  many  secions.  Thus  this  instrument 
not  only  lighted  the  room,  but  determined  the  time 
as  well. 

These  methods  are  certainly  crude  when  we 
think  of  our  modern  electric  clocks  and  stop¬ 
watches,  and  we  are  surely  fortunate  that  we  don’t 
have  to  watch  anxiously  for  a  shadow  behind  a 
stick  when  we  have  a  train  to  catch. 


A  SCOUT  IS  TRUSTWORTHY 

Jeannette  Hoff,  ’36 

The  local  Boy  Scout  Troop  had  extended  a  public 
invitation  to  all  the  citizens  of  Charlesville  to  attend 
their  annual  Visitors’  Night.  Old  Mr.  Braintree  saw 
a  poster  in  a  store  window  advertising  the  event. 
Whether  it  was  the  design  of  the  poster  or  something 
else,  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Braintree  presented  him¬ 
self  at  the  door  of  the  town  hall  on  said  visitor’s 
night. 

His  presence  caused  some  comment  among  the 
Scouts  and  their  leader,  for  he  was  a  highly  respect¬ 
ed  person  in  the  community.  He  was  also  the  richest 
man  and,  if  he  could  become  interested  in  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  it  would  be  a  help  to  them  both 
financially  and  morally. 

As  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment,  a  group 
of  boys  portrayed  the  various  Scout  laws,  twelve  in 
all.  These  short  acts  drew  much  applause  from  the 
audience.  One  of  the  laws  was  “A  Scout  Is  Trust¬ 
worthy.”  This  was  shown  by  depicting  a  schoolroom 
where  some  pupils  were  taking  a  test.  The  teacher 
had  to  leave  the  room  during  the  examination.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  she  made  it  clear  to  the  class  that  she 
trusted  them  and  knew  they  wouldn’t  cheat.  How¬ 
ever,  as  soon  as  she  had  left,  several  of  the  boys 


could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  some  of  the 
others.  The  pupils  who  were  Scouts  did  not  violate 
their  promise.  That  ended  this  episode. 

After  the  portrayal  of  all  the  Scout  laws,  several 
demonstrations  were  given,  depicting  other  features 
of  scouting.  Among  these  were  some  thrilling  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  first  aid  and  wood  craft. 

As  Mr.  Braintree  is  the  chief  character  of  this 
story,  we  shall  focus  our  attention  on  him  and  to 
his  thoughts  during  this  show.  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  if  we  told  a  little  about  him 
first. 

Several  years  ago  he  had  been  a  leading  banker 
and  broker  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  a 
very  rich  man.  He  married  and  had  one  child,  a 
boy.  He  grew  to  love  his  son  almost  as  he  did  his 
lovely  wife.  About  twelve  years  ago  his  wife  and 
son  were  traveling  to  a  distant  place  in  their  own 
airplane  and  they  crashed  into  some  mountains  in 
the  fog.  Their  plane  caught  fire,  and  the  wife  and 
son,  the  pilot  and  a  friend  of  theirs  who  were  both 
with  them,  were  beyond  recognition. 

This  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  Mr.  Braintree. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  great  that  he  retired  from  business, 
sold  his  large  home  in  the  city,  and  moved  to  the 
Quiet  town  of  Charlesville.  There  he  bought  a  house 
and  hired  a  housekeeper  to  cook  for  him  and  he 
lived  there  with  his  valet,  who  served  him  as  secre¬ 
tary.  He  tried  to  forget  his  sorrow  by  writing  poetry 
under  an  assumed  name.  Poetry  had  been  his  hobby 
and  now  it  became  his  solace. 

As  people  of  Charlesville  thad  grown  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  him,  although  he  seldom 
mingled  with  them,  he  was  always  willing  to  help 
anycne  when  he  could.  He  attended  the  village 
church  regularly  on  Sunday  and  usually  that  was 
the  only  time  that  he  mingled  with  the  town  folk. 

It  was  somewhat  of  an  unusual  experience  to 
find  Mr.  Braintree  attending  this  Visitors’  Night  of 
the  Bey  Scouts.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  see  playing 
and  working,  some  boys  who  were  the  age  of  his 
dead  child.  Watching  him  closely  during  the  eve¬ 
ning,  one  might  possibly  have  seen  a  tear  or  two 
come  into  his  eyes  as  his  thoughts  reflected  back  to 
the  memories  of  his  child,  whom  he  probably  vis¬ 
ualized  as  one  of  the  Scouts  partaking  in  the  even- 
ning  show. 

He  wondered  himself  if  these  Boy  Scouts  would 
act  the  same  in  their  every  day  life  as  they  did  in 
the  principles  that  they  were  demonstrating.  As 
they  were  going  through  the  law,  ‘‘A  Scout  Is  Trust¬ 
worthy,”  he  told  himself  that  if  he  had  a  chance 
sometime,  he  would  put  one  of  the  Scouts  to  the 
test. 

About  a  month  later,  Mr.  Braintree  thought  of 
a  scheme.  He  had  a  large  sum  of  money  that  had 
to  be  in  the  bank  before  the  next  day.  He  sent  to 
the  troop  which  he  had  seen  at  the  exhibition  and 
asked  for  a  good  Boy  Scout  to  do  an  errand  for  him. 
Naturally,  the  leader  did  not  think  it  would  be  such 
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an  errand,  but,  nevertheless,  he  sent  one  of  his 
Sccuts,  Richard  Kempton. 

When  Richard  reached  the  home  of  the  man,  he 
was  ushered  into  a  large  library  filled  with  hooks 
of  all  kinds.  As  he  waited  for  the  old  gentleman,  he 
became  very  curious  about  the  errand  that  he  was 
to  do.  What  could  it  be?  It  seemed  a  long  time  to 
Richard  before  Mr.  Braintree  made  his  apearance. 

Finally,  he  entered  the  room  and  looked  at  the 
Scout,  still  wondering  if  he  were  doing  right  to  send 
such  a  young  lad  on  such  an  important  errand. 

Richard  spoke  to  the  man  still  watching  his 
actions. 

As  Mr.  Braintree  spoke  to  Richard,  he  opened 
his  safe  and  handed  him  a  sealed  envelope.  He  began 
to  explain  to  Richard,  “I  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
that  has  to  be  in  the  bank  before  noon  tomorrow.  I 
have  an  important  engagement  in  a  distant  town, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deliver  it  myself  at  the 
bank,  so  I  decided  to  send  a  Boy  Scout.”  He  gave 
Richard  instructions  about  delivering  the  money. 

As  Richard  walked  down  the  walk  and  out  to 
the  street,  he  felt  an  air  of  importance  about  him, 
but  he  also  felt  unsafe.  He  walked  down  through 
the  town,  all  the  time  expecting  someone  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  or  jump  at  him,  and  take  away  his 
money. 

Finally,  he  reached  the  bank  only  to  find  that  it 
had  been  closed  for  twenty  minutes.  Now  the  poor 
Boy  Scout  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Of  course,  he 
couldn’t  take  it  back  to  Mr.  Braintree,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  how  could  he  keep  it  safe  all  night? 
This  was  the  problem  that  faced  Richard.  At  length 
he  decided  to  take  the  money  to  his  home. 

When  he  had  finished  supper,  he  tried  to  read  to 
keep  his  mind  off  the  money.  He  opened  book  after 
book,  but  none  seemed  to  interest  him  as  they  had 
before.  What  were  only  minutes  seemed  like  hours 
to  him.  He  paced  the  floor  with  the  envelope  in  his 
hand.  He  wrent  to  bed  earlier  than  usual  to  see  if 
he  could  sleep.  Of  course,  the  money  was  his  “bed 
pal.”  Even  then,  he  couldn’t  forget  it.  He  knew  that 
it  was  entrusted  to  him  and  he  was  to  take  care  of 
it  and  see  that  it  was  safely  delivered.  He  counted 
sheep  until  he  reached  the  millions  and  still  he  lay 
awake.  Every  time  he  heard  the  slightest  noise, 
he  would  jump  up  to  investigate.  The  night  seemed 
to  be  lasting  forever  and  sleep  seemed  impossible. 

He  saw  the  day  break.  It  was  very  beautiful 
but  Richard  hardly  noticed  it.  At  breakfast  time,  he 
was  too  excited  to  eat.  He  ran,  to  the  bank  and  de¬ 
posited  the  money  and  was  handed  the  receipt. 

The  next  step  was  to  deliver  it  at  the  man's 
home.  He  did  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Braintree,  but 
he  intended  to  leave  the  receipt  with  his  secretary. 

He  was  surprised  to  be  greeted  by  Mr.  Braintree, 
liimelf,  wrho  invited  Richard  into  his  home.  There  in 
the  library  as  before,  he  began  to  talk  to  Rjchard  in 
this  fashion:  “I  have  tested  the  Boy  Scouts  to  see  if 
they  really  lived  up  to  their  laws.  I  knew  the  bank 


would  be  closed  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  a  Boy 
Scout  would  guard  his  trust.  How  did  you  watch 
it?  ’ 

Richard  related  his  experience  of  the  night 
before. 

When  Mr.  Braintree  heard  this  story,  he  was 
cverccme  with  joy  to  think  that  Boy  Scouts  really 
live  up  to  their  pledges. 

Mr.  Braintree  was  so  pleased  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  before  Richard  had  left,  they  had  talked 
about  and  decided  on  some  plans  for  a  Boy  Scout 
Camp  to  be  built  the  next  summer. 

The  camp  was  named  for  its  donor,  Mr.  Braintree. 
Over  the  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp  is  the 
printed  sign - “A  Scout  is  Trustworthy.” 


PERSEVERANCE 

Mary  O’Donnell  ’36 

‘If  you’ve  tried  and  have  not  won 
Never  stop  for  crying, 

For  all  that’s  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying.” 

The  above  short  verse  is  excellent  advice  to 
follow,  and,  if  everyone  followed  it  or  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  there  fould  be  much  less  suffering  and  hard¬ 
ship  in  the  world. 

Out  of  the  above  poem  develops  “perseverance.” 
Perseverance  is  absolutely  necessary  for  anyone  in 
order  to  make  a  success  of  his  or  her  life.  One  of 
the  dictionary  meanings  of  the  word  is  “a  persist¬ 
ing  to  what  is  undertaken.”  That  is,  no  matter 
what  profession  or  art  that  we  have  undertaken,  in 
order  to  make  a  success  of  it,  we  must  ever  be 
persistent  in  our  work  that  we  may  accomplish  to 
the  very  best  of  our  ability  that  which  we  have 
undertaken. 

It  would  be  well,  first  of  all,  to  choose  a  definite 
goal.  Then,  we  should  set  out  to  attain  that 
goal,  no  matter  how  rugged  or  difficult  the  way 
may  be.  Then,  after  many  failures,  and  the  con¬ 
quering  of  unforeseen  difficulties,  we  shall  reach 
our  goal — but,  in  order  to  reach  this  desired  goal, 
we  must  be  continually  persevering  and  trying. 

Oftentimes  after  a  failure,  one  is  inclined  to 
step  trying  and  makes  no  more  effort  to  reach  his 
?  a1.  But,  if  everyone,  instead  of  giving  up,  wo:  Id 
just  think  about  the  four  lines: 

“If  you’ve  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying, 

Fcr  all  that  s  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying.” 

he  wculd  be  sure  to  overcome  obstacles  that  obstruct 
the  way  to  success. 
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MADCAPS 
Mary  Bradley  ’36 

“Watch  out!  We’ll  collide!”  Splash!  Two  small 
motor-boats  bumped  each  other.  Their  occupants, 
young  men  and  ladies,  screamed.  A  lanky  girl 
ruefully  dragged  herself  up  onto  her  surfboard. 

A  tall  bronzed  young  man,  recent  occupant  of 
the  other  surfboard  shouted,  “Be  more  careful,  little 
girl,  you'll  get  all  wet.”  This  was  meant  to  be 
sarcastic,  for  Bob  Fielding  had  no  love  for  Jean 
Rockwell. 

Jean  yelled  back,  cutingly,  “That’s  all  right 
Big  Boy,  speak  for  yourself  first.” 

The  occupants  of  the  motor-boats  looked  on 
with  great  interest.  Bob’s  father  and  Jean’s  uncle 
were  rivals  in  their  business  and  golf;  so  Bob  and 
Jean  were  also  archenemies. 

Jean  thrust  a  pink  tongue  at  Bob  and  command¬ 
ed  the  motor-boat  to  start  again.  Soon  the  two  were 
separated. 

That  evening  Jean  and  Bob  met  once  more  at  a 
society  dance.  They  nodded  coldly  to  each  other. 
Later  in  the  drawing  room,  several  of  society’s  fair¬ 
est  were  gathered.  One  of  them  remarked  that  there 
was  a  small  squall  at  sea.  Jean,  always  ready  for 
adventure,  dared  the  crowd  to  go  boating.  But  the 
crowd  was  not  as  foolhardy  as  that  and  politely 
declined  the  dare.  Jean,  not  to  be  beaten,  faced  the 
crowd  and  yelled,  “You’re  all  a  bunch  of  scarecrows! 
I  m  going  anyway.”  She  stalked  out  of  the  room, 
the  group  staring  after  her. 

Then  Bob  said,  “The  fool!  Let  her  go.  She’ll 
learn  her  lesson.” 

An  hour  passed  and  Jean  had  not  returned.  The 
storm  had  increased  and  the  crowd  was  worried. 
Soon  they  heard  a  motor  boat.  Running  to  a  window, 
which  overloked  the  water,  they  saw  Bob  in  his 
motor-boat,  going  out  to  sea. 

Meanwhile,  Jean  was  quite  a  distance  away.  As 
the  storm  grew,  the  boat  was  more  difficult  to 
handle.  Jean  tried  to  turn  it  around,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  so  because  of  the  force  of  the  wind.  She 
was  driven  further  and  further  out  to  sea,  and  al¬ 
though  fear  was  entering  her  heart,  she  would  not 
give  in.  Then  the  motor  began  to  lose  its  rhythmic 
beat.  It  sputtered  a  while,  then  stopped.  Jean  was 
now  thoroughly  frightened.  She  tried  to  fix  the 
motor  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

Then  she  heard  the  “put,  put,  put”  of  another 
motor-boat.  Soon  the  “Cat’s  Paw”,  Bob’s  boat,  hove 
into  sight.  Bob  hailed  her,  “Hello  my  dove.  Having 
trouble?  Need  any  help?” 

All  Jean’s  pride  rose.  “No  thank  you,”  she  said 
stiffly,  “I’m  doing  fine.” 

“Say,  listen  here.  You’re  not  going  to  be  stub¬ 
born  are  you?  Come  on,  get  into  my  boat.  We’ll 
send  someone  after  yours  later.” 

“I’ll  remain  where  I  am,  thank  you,”  said  Jean 
defiantly. 

Wasting  no  further  words,  Bob  jumped  aboard 


Jean’s  boat  and  seized  her,  struggling,  and  carried 
her  into  his  boat.  She  tried  to  protest  but  he  shoved 
her  into  a  seat. 

It  took  all  the  strength  and  cleverness  he  could 
muster  to  drive  that  boat  safely  home.  When  they 
arrived  safe  and  just  a  litle  damaged,  Jean  jumped 
from  the  boat  and  ran  away  without  even  saying  a 
thank  you.  Bob  was  very  peeved,  but  he  just 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 

They  met  several  times  the  next  week  but  Jean 
ignored  him.  Society,  however,  had  stood  for 
enough  of  Jean’s  foolishness.  Jean  got  no  more 
invitations  to  parties.  For  a  week  she  was  splendidly 
snubbed  but  she  pretended  she  didn’t  care. 

Then  one  day,  she  saw  Bob  oiling  his  boat. 
Knowing  he  was  going  boating,  she  waited  until  he 
had  cast  off.  Then  she  jumped  into  his  boat  and 
said,  “Hurry  up!  Get  into  the  open  water.  I  want 
to  talk  and  I  don’t  want  a  whole  crowd  to  hear  me!” 

Bob  obeyed  and  soon  they  were  at  a  desired 
distance.  In  short,  jerky  sentences,  Jean  told  Bob 
how  sorry  she  was.  Bcb  knew  how  hard  it  was  for 
her  to  admit  she  was  wrong,  and  he  admired  her  for 
doing  so. 

When  she  had  finished,  he  said,  “Jean,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  in  too  much  trouble.  You  really 
need  someone  to  take  care  of  you.  May  I  apply  for 
that  position?” 

Jean  grinned.  “As  husband?” 

“Yep,”  said  Bob,  “That’s  the  only  way  I  could 
boss  you  and  make  you  like  it.” 

Satisfied  with  the  simple  response  “Okay”,  Bob 
took  Jean  in  his  arms  and  both  were  very  happy. 


LOST  IN  THE  DEEP 

Paul  Doherty  ’36 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  The  whole  population 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  some  from  surrounding 
cities  and  towns,  and  even  some  distant  places  had 
ccme  to  see  the  new  giant  trans-Atlantic  liner, 
“Pensacola”,  start  down  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
All  were  in  an  uproar  for  the  “Pensacola”  was  to 
leave  her  New  York  dock  in  three  hours.  It  was  a 
morning  in  early  spring — the  kind  of  morning 
when  all  feel  well  and  happy.  The  air  was  crisp 
and  cool,  and  a  bright  sun  in  the  heavens  was  send¬ 
ing  dowm  her  majestic  rays  upon  the  earth.  The 
cold  days  of  winter  had  passed,  and  the  warm  days 
of  the  summer  were  coming.  Huge  ice  packs  from 
the  frozen  North  were  coming  down  the  Atlantic. 

G‘n  the  preceding  day,  the  “Pensacbla”  had 
been  christened  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  picturesque  sight  and  left  a  lasting 
impression  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  on  hand 
to  witness  this  spectacle.  Several  destroyers,  sub¬ 
marines,  and  airships  of  the  United  States  fleet 
were  there  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  Cannons 
booming,  guns  firing,  people  shouting,  and  small 
children  waving  flags  marked  this  colorful  observ¬ 
ance. 
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Nowhere  and  never  before,  had  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  and  expensive  ship  been  built.  The  White 
Star  Line  was  the  proud  owner  of  this  magnificent 
liner,  which  was  built  at  the  great  shipyards  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  Parts  for  her  had  come  from  the 
ship-yards  of  Belfast  in  Ireland,  and  some  from  our 
n  Central  and  Southern  states.  This  ship  w. 
more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length,  ninety  feet 
in  width,  and  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  had  a  speed 
of  nearly  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  She  consisted 
of  three  classes  of  cabins,  each  situated  on  their 
own  respective  floors.  There  were  also  several 
saloons,  a  swimming  pool,  many  recreation  halls,  a 
dance  hall,  and  a  special  booth  for  religious  serv¬ 
ices.  She  could  carry  more  than  two  thousand 
people  and  was  equipped  with  life-savers,  life-beats, 
and  all  other  modern  safety  devices.  It  took  more 
than  two  years  to  build  her.  She  carried,  as  do 
most  large  passenger  ships,  the  flags  of  all  sea-going 
nations  to  use  for  salutes. 

The  crew  consisted  of  an  old-timer  captain  and 
several  first-class  seamen.  The  captain,  Sam 
Horlicks,  in  expressing  his  views  about  the  ship 
stated  that  she  was  the  finest  ever  built  and  that  she 
would  endure  much  rough  sea  weather.  The 
“Pensacola”  had  been  sent  up  the  Atlantic  from 
Norfolk  to  New  York  for  her  christening. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  steamed 
out  cf  New  York  harbor  one  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  passenger  ships  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
“Pensacola”,  flying  the  United  States  flag,  and  bound 
for  Europe,  via  Liverpool.  On  board  were  nearly 
two  thousand  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  not  overcrowded,  however,  for  the  “Pensacola” 
was  the  finest,  the  most  comfortable  of  ocean  boats. 

Her  passengers,  once  out  from  shore,  settled 
down  to  seven  days  of  life  in  this  immense  floating 
hotel.  It  only  took  seven  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
now,  while  it  took  Magellan  three  long  years  to 
circle  the  globe  in  the  fifteenth  century.  What  an 
improvement  in  ships! 

Tiny  babies  toddled  across  the  smooth,  shining- 
floors  of  their  new  home,  or  watched,  with  gurgles 
of  delight,  the  older  children  playing  and  romping 
over  the  deck.  The  women  chatted  and  sang  and 
played  all  sorts  of  games.  At  night,  when  the 
children  were  quietly  sleeping  in  their  soft  bunks, 
the  cider  people  gathered  in  the  salons  and  there 
either  danced  or  listened  to  some  band,  orchestra, 
singer,  or  speaker. 

And  so  the  days  passed,  the  people  living  like 
one  large  family.  New  friendships  grew,  and  many 
delightful  acquaintances  were  made.  There  was 
complete  harmony  and  restfulness  in  such  a  life,  and 
the  vast  and  open  expanse  of  blue-green  ocean  made 
everything  pleasant. 

After  sailing  for  five  days,  they  came  at  last  with¬ 
in  sight  of  land.  There  hadn’t  been  one  stormy  day 
throughout  the  trip.  The  ship  finally  docked  at  Liver¬ 
pool  and  each  person  went  cn  his  or  her  own  way, 


some  never  to  meet  again.  Many  were  returning  to 
their  native  land,  some  were  going  on  tours  of  Eur¬ 
ope,  others  on  business  and  financial  matters,  and  so 
each  departed.  The  “Pensacola”  was  to  make  the 
return  trip  in  a  few  weeks. 

Finally  the  day  came  and  the  “Pensacola”  was 
ready  to  return  to  New  York,  via  Newfoundland. 
While  she  lay  in  dry  dock  at  Liverpool,  the  “Pensa¬ 
cola”  was  oiled  and  greased  and  the  important  parts 
were  given  a  check-over  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  working  properly.  Again  nearly  two  thousand 
boarded  the  liner.  She  pushed  off  from  Liverpool 
at  twelve  o’clock  noon  and  was  soon  far  out  at  sea. 

The  second  day  of  the  journey  was  very  foggy 
and  more  foggy  weather  had  been  promised.  Still 
the  men,  women,  and  children  made  the  best  of  it  as 
the  people  on  the  other  trip  had  done.  They  amused 
themselves  in  the  same  fashion. 

Everything  went  peacefully  on  for  the  next  three 
days,  but  on  the  sixth  day,  various  warnings  were 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  about 
the  great  masts  of  floating  ice  and  the  terrible  foggy 
conditions.  On  this  sixth  day,  they  came  at  last 
within  sight  of  land — it  was  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
Although  warnings  had  been  sent  out,  no  one  was 
disturbed.  The  captain  used  no  precaution  for  he 
thought  that  the  “Pensacola”  was  so  modernized  that 
she  could  go  through  much  rough  weather. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  heavy  dense  fog  had 
lowered,  but  the  ship  continued  to  plow  steadily 
through  the  tranquil  waters.  They  had  just  finished 
luncheon.  Some  were  quietly  writing  letters,  others 
playing  games.  Many  had  strolled  to  the  upper 
decks.  They  greeted  their  new  acquaintances,  re¬ 
gretting  that  they  were  so  soon  to  part,  for  within  a 
few  hours  they  would  land,  going  on  their  separate 
ways  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  A  few  men  stand¬ 
ing  on  deck  saw  a  large  monstrous  thing  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  They  were  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  beading  towards  it,  and  suddenly  they  knew  what 
it  was;  but  no  one  named  it  until  with  a  crash  the 
ship  hit  it,  and  then  they  cried,  “It’s  an  iceberg.” 

With  a  tremendous  crash,  the  center  of  the  ship 
gave  way,  making  a  great  heap  of  wreckage.  The 
passengers  fled  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  decks, 
many  of  them  not  stepping  for  life  preservers.  Some 
of  those  who  did  strap  on  the  life  preservers  did  not 
put  them  on  right.  Many  leaped  into  the  cold  water, 
trusting  to  be  picked  up  by  a  passing  boat.  A  terri¬ 
ble  panic  ensued.  The  men  lowered  the  lifeboats 
which  were  fully  crowded.  As  many  as  fifty  or  sixty 
went  in  one  small  boat. 

The  captain,  Sam  Horlicks,  was  on  the  starboard 
side  with  his  mate,  who  was  keeping  a  lookout,  when 
the  crash  occurred.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mate,  rowed  a  lifeboat  for  some  miles  and  put  the 
people  cn  a  fishing  schoner. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  the  crash, 
nothing  except  floating  pieces  of  wreckage  strewn 
on  top  of  the  water  marked  the  place  of  the  great 
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calamity. 

The  radio  operator  had  sent  the  S.  O.  S.  signal 
of  distress  several  times.  Trawlers,  fishing-schoon¬ 
ers,  pilot  boats,  all  came  to  the  rescue  and  brought 
to  shore  these  who  survived.  More  than  half  per¬ 
ished. 

The  ship  that  took  many  years  to  build  sank  in 
only  twenty  minutes.  Thus  many,  who  left  on  the 
“Pensacola”  for  a  joyous  trip,  sank  with  her  into 
watery  graves  and  were  lost  forever  in  the  deep 
ocean. 


LIFE’S  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIFFERENCE 

D.  Winchester,  ’36 

Here  you  are,  in  a  highly  interesting  planet,  lead¬ 
ing  a  life  that  is  filled  with  wonders. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Just  move 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  get  your  ideas  of 
life,  and  be  content  if  you  can  spend  your  time 
playing? 

Do  you  ever  think  of  how  the  trees  and  nature 
“work”? 

Do  you  ever,  when  you  find  some  problem,  figure 
it  out  for  yourself,  or  do  you  just  hunt  up  a  book, 
written  by  somebody  that  has  figured  out  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  read  it  through? 

Naturally  you  would  like  to  get  along,  but  you 
can’t  succeed  if  you  don’t  set  the  convolutions  in 
your  brain  at  work,  and  keep  it  working  until  it 
tires  out. 

Remember  that  you  will  soon  be  graduated  and 
obtain  a  position,  but  never  let  quitting  time  be  the 
one  bright  spot  in  the  day. 

Never  make  tco  much  of  a  habit  of  play.  Some 
of  it  is  needed  and  is  very  good  for  us. 

Remember  there  are  more  trained  men  and 
women  in  the  world  today  than  there  have  ever  been 
before  and  if  you  don't  keep  on  the  alert,  they  are 
going  to  beat  you  to  some  of  the  important  places 
in  life. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  mental  breakdown  tinless 
you  spend  more  time  playing  than  working. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  to  follow  if  you  want 
to  get  the  best  out  of  life: 

(1)  Have  plenty  of  sleep. 

(2)  Read  books  intelligently  written,  not  more  than 

five  per  cent  novels. 

(3)  Eat  sparingly. 

(4)  Keep  informed  of  the  activities  around  you,  so 

you  will  not  be  haunted  by  the  fear  of  failure. 

(5)  Think  about  where  you  want  to  go  and  how 

to  get  there. 

(6)  Never  be  jealous  if  someone  else  goes  some 

place  you  meant  to  go. 

(7)  Concentrate  your  efforts  for  your  own  interest. 
All  this  is  not  easy  but  remember  anything  that 

is  worth  anything  in  this  life  is  not  easy. 


CORAL  COTTAGE 

Margaret  Dobbins,  ’36 

There  wasn’t  a  reason  under  the  sun  why  a  tiny 
cottage  in  a  western  town  miles  from  the  shore 
should  be  called  “Coral  Cottage”.  But  Peggy  had 
christened  it  thus,  and  “Coral  Cottage”  it  had  re¬ 
mained.  Peggy’s  word  went  in  Hansing. 

One  really  cculdn  t  help  loving  “Coral  Cottage” 
at  first  sight.  It  was  so  cozy  and  homelike,  where 
it  lay  almost  hidden  by  a  grove  of  aspen  on  the  wide 
plain  cutside  the  old  mining  town.  There  were  more 
pretentious  buildings  in  town;  their  day  of  grandeur 
was  gone,  but  never  could  they  have  eclipsed  “Coral 
Cottage”  with  all  their  glory.  When  Peggy  Dunbar 
and  Anne  Forrester  first  spied  it,  it  had  been  a  dull, 
dingy  white.  Even  then,  despite  its  boarded  up 
windows  and  deserted  air,  they  had  seen  its  possi¬ 
bilities  and  marveled. 

Of  course,  it  had  been  Peggy’s  idea  that  the  gang 
should  adopt  the  cottage  as  a  club  house  and  Anne 
was  a  warm  second.  In  answer  to  the  storm  of  pro¬ 
tests  which  arose,  Peggy  had  declared  hopefully, 
“It’s  such  a  darling  little  place.  Why  I  know  you’ll 
all  love  it!” 

“And  it’s  awfully  handy  to  have,  too,”  Anne  had 
added  tactfully.  Some  demurred  even  then,  but  even¬ 
tually  Peggy  won  them  over.  She  always  did.  After 
all  every  one  of  them  would  enjoy  having  a  tiny  place 
which  could  be  all  his  own. 

“Persuading  Jean  and  Doris  to  take  the  cottage 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  of  our  worries,”  re¬ 
marked  Peggy  to  Anne  about  a  month  later,  as  she 
carefully  sealed  a  letter  which  she  had  written.  And 
it  did  seem  as  though  this  were  true. 

After  continued  inquiries,  Anne  had  succeeded 
in  learning  that  the  owner  was  Philip  Dexter.  “You 
know,  he  writes  those  awfully  deep  books  on  engin¬ 
eering,”  her  informer  had  added  helpfully.  Anne 
had  turned  to  Peggy  in  mock  horror;  Dexter’s  deep 
books  were  far  from  interesting  to  such  frivolous 
young  ladies  as  these. 

The  long  persistence  which  Peggy  valiantly 
maintained  with  Philip  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
Although  he  had  no  intention  of  using  the  cottage, 
he  refused  to  sell  and  would  lease  it  for  only  a  year 
at  a  time.  However,  he  did  yield  on  one  point — 
they  could  have  it  painted  any  color  they  wished  and 
send  him  the  bill. 

Again  it  was  Peggy  who  led  the  way.  She  chcse 
the  paint,  that  delicate,  coral  shade  which  wouldn  t 
have  suited  any  other  house;  but  was  just  right  for 
the  cottage.  Anne’s  brother,  who  had  a  weakness 
for  winsome  Peggy,  required  but  little  persuasion  to 
paint  the  cottage.  Indulgent  relatives  endowed  the 
young  tenants  with  furnishings  and  decorations. 
Soon  they  were  ready  to  move  in. 

Even  now  something  seemed  lacking  and  it 
didn’t  take  Peggy  long  to  discover  what  it  was.  It 
was  she  who  hung  a  tiny  gilt  sign,  bearing  the  name, 
“Coral  Cottage”,  over  the  porch  and  defiantly  en- 
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e’csed  a  snap  shot  with  the  rent  checks  to  its 
owner. 

to  a  y:ar  passed,  and  “Coral  Cottage”  became 
the  scene  cf  many  happy  revels.  It  had  grown  into 
their  hearts  until  it  seemed  as  though  they  had  pos¬ 
sessed  it  always.  To  Peggy  it  was  home;  to  the 
ethers,  a  toy.  But  each  in  her  own  way  loved  it 
dearly. 

“I’ve  a  letter  from  the  egre  here,”  laughed 
Peggy  one  afternoon  as  they  sat  on  the  porch. 
“Haven’t  read  it  yet,  but  I  suppose  it’s  about  our 
renewal.”  Having  slit  the  envelope,  she  began  to 
peruse  the  letter’s  contents.  Suddenly  she  grew 
pale,  “Anne!”  she  gasped,  “He  won't  renew!  says 
he’s  had  an  advantageous  offer  to  sell.  The  brute!” 
Her  lips  closed  in  a  tight  line  and  her  face  har¬ 
dened.  Even  Anne  cculd  not  know  how  much  “Coral 

Cottage”  had  come  to  mean  to  Peggy. 

***** 

Phil  Dexter  sat  and  fumed  on  a  mild  April  day. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fearful  fit  cf  temper  and  a 
mild  attack  of  spring  fever.  For  the  first  time  in 
months  tie  was  unable  to  concentrate  on  his  new 
book,  and  had  been  so  for  days.  It  was  at  least  a 
week  ago  that  he  had  written  that  disagreeable 
letter  to  Peggy.  Of  course,  he  didn't  intend  to  sell 
the  house!  What  had  possessed  him?  From  a 
drawer  in  his  desk  he  drew  the  snap  shot  she  had 
sent  him.  It  was  an  attractive  little  place  and 
they  would  hate  to  part  with  it  naturally. 

Then  Phil  had  an  inspiration — he  would  take  a 
few  days  off  and  go  to  Hansing.  A  personal  apology 
might  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  fright  he 
had  given  them.  Once  his  mind  was  made  up,  Phil 
found  that  he  was  in  a  very  fever  to  go,  and  lost  no 
time  in  packing. 

A  week  later  he  stood  on  the  bare,  deserted  plat¬ 
form  of  the  tiny  station  which  Hansing  possessed. 
Long  days  of  traveling  had  considerably  lessened 
Phil’s  enthusiasm.  He  was  hot,  tired,  dirty,  and 
discouraged.  After  all  it  was  rather  a  fool’s  errand 
to  abendon  his  work  and  travel  this  distance  when  a 
letter  would  have  done  as  well. 

Philip  gazed  doubtfully  about  him.  His  train 
was  rapidly  receding  in  the  distance  and  he  felt  a 
wild  urge  to  be  aboard  it,  bound  for  any  destination 
but  this.  The  dusty  train  he  had  abhorred  had  be¬ 
come  suddenly  a  greatly  desired  haven. 

With  an  effort  he  forced  himself  to  think  of  what 
he  should  do.  There  was  not  a  living  soul  in  sight 
and  scarcely  any  building.  A  sandy  road  stretched 
interminably  westward.  Guided  by  a  battered  arrow 
which  bore  the  name  “Hansing”,  tie  started  slowly 
down  the  read.  The  buildings  in  the  distance,  as 
they  grew  more  distinct,  proved  to  be  grimy,  battered, 
and  sadly  in  need  of  paint.  Many  stood  silent  and 
•noccupied.  “It’s  a  veritable  ghost  town,”  thought 
Ph’l  gloomily.  This  was  an  exaggeration  of  course, 
but  at  first  sight  the  town  did  appear  deserted.  Its 
glory  was  that  of  the  dead  past. 


Turning  into  a  newer  and  wider  street,  Phil 
encountered  an  old  man  bent  nearly  double.  His 
hair  and  long  beard  were  a  snow  white;  but  he  fairly 
beamed  with  geniality  and  he  hurried,  drawling  in 
a  thin  nasal  twang,  “Howdy  stranger!  Be  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  ye?” 

Phil  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  “Why  er- 
er  yes,”  he  stammered,  “that  is,  I’m  looking  for  a 
place  called  ‘Coral  Cottage’.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  may  find  it?”  Unconsciously  he  had  used  Peggy’s 
name  for  her  beloved  cottage. 

“Sartin,  Sartin,”  again  the  old  man  beamed  upon 
the  younger  one,  “You  be  a  lookin’  for  Peggy  Dun¬ 
bar’s  place,  ‘Coral  Cottage’  it  is,  but  it’s  Peggy's 
place  to  us  old  timers,  too.  Wal  it’s  about  ten  miles 
from  here  as  the  crow  flies.  Can  ye  ride  a  horse? 
There’s  no  other  way  of  reaching  it.” 

Phil  looked  a  trifle  disconcerted.  Yes,  he  could 
ride  a  horse  in  a,  pinch.  But  the  point  was  that  he 
felt  no  desire  to  ride  now,  and  it  seemed  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  compel  him  to  do  so.  “I  can,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted  doubtfully,  “but,  well,  I'm  not  particularly 
anxious  to  ride  ten  miles  right  now.  Is  there  a 
hrtcl  where  I  may  stop  for  the  night?” 

“Wal  there  be’nt  anything  quite  so  high  falutin’ 
as  a  hotel  round  hereabouts,”  drawled  his  compan¬ 
ion,  “but  I  reckon  I  can  find  you  lodgings.  I’ve 
taken  a  liking  to  ye,  young  feller  and  I’m  not  asking 
any  questions.” 

Completely  disarmed  by  now,  Phil  forgot  how 
uncomfortable  he  was.  As  he  walked  along  the  quiet 
street  in  the  company  of  the  old  man,  a  sense  of 
peace  stole  over  him.  In  return  for  the  former’s 
confidence  in  him,  he  frankly  entrusted  him  with 
the  story  of  his  life.  Phil  had  dramatized  everything 
all  his  life  and  could  not  refrain  from  doing  so  now 
an  he  described  the  rapidly  succeeding  emotions 
v.  hich  had  whirled  through  his  head  the  week  before. 
The  cld  man  was  vastly  entertained,  but  plainly 
troubled  over  the  treatment  of  his  beloved  Peggy. 
What  was  there  about  this  Peggy  person  Phil  won¬ 
dered,  which  could  inspire  such  loyalty  and  devotion? 
❖  *  *  *  * 

The  sun  beat  down  with  unceasing  vigor  the  next 
morning  as  Phil  rode  out  of  Hansing  in  his  search 
for  “Coral  Cottage.”  The  previous  evening,  which 
had  begun  so  well,  had  been  a  miserable  failure.  De- 
sn’te  the  hospitable  efforts  of  his  hosts  to  make  his 
stay  enjoyable,  a  temperamental  fit  of  the  blues  had 
enveloped  him.  A  sleepless  night  in  a  none  too  com¬ 
fortable  bed,  in  a  strange  house  had  done  nothing 
toward  improving  his  temper.  It  was  only  with  an 
effort  that  he  managed  to  hold  it  until  he  had  parted 
with  his  hosts. 

Phil  had  not  ridden  for  several  years  and  soon 
felt  cramped  and  lame.  He  was  tired  and  thirsty, 
and  cculd  have  sworn  that  he  had  come  a  hundred 
miles  instead  of  ten. 

When  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  he  saw  “Coral  Cottage”  in  the  distance.  Almost 
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hidden  in  a  grove  of  cool  green  aspen,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  welcome  sight  to  Phil’s  weary  eyes. 
As  he  drew  nearer,  he  could  see  its  outline  more 
clearly  and  soon  could  even  distinguish  its  tiny  gilt 
sign.  The  door  was  hospitably  open,  revealing  a 
roc m  furnished  in  western  ranch-house  style. 

Phil  dismounted  and  fastened  his  horse  to  a  con¬ 
venient  hitching  post.  He  had  intended  to  knock 
meekly  and  humbly  apologize  for  that  horrid  letter 
but  he  found  himself  deliberately  entering.  Seeing 
no  cne  about,  he  seated  himself  in  a  comfortable 
chair  and  looked  around  him. 

“Anne!”  called  a  young  voice  in  his  ear,  “Did 
I  hear  you  come  in?”  At  that  moment  Peggy  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  open  doorway.  For  a  whole  minute, 
each  gazed  at  the  other  in  speechless  amazement. 

What  Phil  saw  was  a  tall,  slender  girl  who  car¬ 
ried  herself  with  exceptional  grace.  Her  wavy,  red- 
gold  hair,  which  clustered  about  her  shoulders  in  a 
double  row  of  glistening  curls,  framed  an  oval  face  in 
which  were  delicate  features,  twinkling  eyes  of  sap¬ 
phire  blue,  and  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  greeting  for 
Anne. 

What  Peggy  saw  was  a  debonnair  young  man 
with  Hashing  black  eyes  and  a  suggestion  of  a  whim¬ 
sical  smile  in  their  depths. 

Suddenly,  Phil  felt  all  his  anger  ;oozing  away. 
He  smiled  and  began  humbly,  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Dunbar.  You  are  Miss  Dunbar,  aren't  you?” 

“Yes,”  Peggy  was  still  too  astonished  to  speak 
much. 

“And  I  am  Philip  Dexter.”  With  inward  amuse¬ 
ment  he  watched  Peggy’s  face  harden. 

‘  I  presume  you  wish  us  to  vacate,”  she  stated 
sc  me  what  frigidly. 

“Ch,  no!  Not  at  all.  I’m  not  going  to  sell,  as  a 
matter  cf  fact,  I  never  intended  to.” 

Peggy  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  “Then  why  did  you 
send  that  letter?”  she  asked. 

Again  Phil  smiled.  “I  hate  to  confess,”  he  said, 
“but  you  see  it’s  this  way.  I  write,  but  sometimes  I 
get  temperamental  and  sometimes  I  do  disagreeable 
things.  Ycu  won  t  hold  this  against  me,  I  hope.” 

“Of  course  not!”  Only  an  hour  ago  she  had 
sworn  eternal  vengeance  on  “that  Dexter  man.” 
But  that  was  forgotten.  “If  you’ve  ridden  all  the 
way  frem  Hansing  this  hot  morning,  ycu  must  be 
th'rsty.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  drink?” 

#  *  *  *  * 

Six  years  later,  Anne  Forrester  Dale  returned  to 
Hansing  for  a  visit  and  went  first  to  “Coral  Cottage.” 
"t  was  the  center  of  a  big  ranch  now.  Phil  still 
wrote  books  on  engineering  in  the  winter  but  his 
rummers  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  stock, 
'"here  was  a  big  ranch-house  too,  but  “Coral  Cottage” 
was  still  home  to  Peggy  and  Philip  Dexter. 

Anne  stepped  onto  the  broad  porch,  stopping 
again  ta  read  that  tiny  gilt  sign  “Coral  Cottage”  and 
gaze  through  the  open  door.  The  room  was  furnished 
as  in  the  old  days.  Against  the  wall  near  a  wide 


window  was  the  same  bed  with  its  brilliant  colored 
blanket.  Beside  it  stood  the  brown  boots,  donated 
by  her  brother  years  before.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
window  was  a  comfortable  arm  chair.  Against  the 
center  wall  stood  Peggy’s  desk  with  her  lamp  upon 
it  and  a  map  above  it.  On  the  other  side,  stood  a 
high  chest  of  drawers  and  a  low  stool  which  bore 
a  Stetson  hat  and  a  brightly  colored  kerchief.  A  soft 
dark  red  rug  lay  on  the  floor.  Its  design  of  a  cow¬ 
boy,  riding  a  bucking  horse,  brought  a  succession  of 
happy  memories. 

With  a  tear  for  the  days  that  were  gone  forever, 
Anne  turned  to  greet  Peggy  and  Phil  who  were  com¬ 
ing  up  with  tiny  Anne. 


CHANCE  OF  MIND 

Evelyn  Cornett  ’36 

At  the  scund  of  dog  teams  and  the  gruff  voices 
of  men,  Yvette  La  Blanc  looked  out  of  the  crude 
little  window  and  saw  that  her  husband,  Pierre, 
had  returned  from  town  with  the  supplies.  Turning 
away  from  the  window  with  a  sigh,  she  glanced 
around  the  shabby  little  shack  which  had  been  im- 
oreved  a  bit  by  the  clever  deftness  of  her  hands. 
She  thought  of  the  beautiful  home  she  had  left  for 
the  handseme  Pierre  who  had  told  her  romantic 
stories  of  the  adventures  she  would  have  if  she 
came  with  him.  Infatuated,  she  had  gone  with  him 
against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  bringing  as  the 
only  souvenir  of  her  past  life,  her  faithful  dog, 
Durak.  Yvette  knew  that  Pierre  had  hated  her 
family  and  also  Durak,  who  always  reminded  him 
of  them.  Durak  sensed  the  hatred  of  Pierre  and 
returned  the  feeling. 

Pierre  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  stamping 
his  feet  to  shake  off  the  snow.  Yvette  knew  by  a 
glance  at  his  feet  that  he  was  in  one  of  his  rages 
cf  temper.  She  always  feared  him  when  he  was  this 
way,  because  he  seemed  to  go  entirely  mad,  not 
caring  what  he  did.  She  was  holding  little  Yvonne, 
but  afraid  of  enraging  Pierre  any  more,  she  placed 
her  on  a  crudely  constructed  little  bed  and  busied 
herself  by  preparing  the  men! 

She  inquired  of  Pierre,  “Did  anything  go  wrong 
in  town?” 

He  remained  in  sullen  silence. 

Placing  the  steaming  hot  food  before  him,  she 
inquired  again,  and  soothed  by  the  appetizing  odors 
(hat  were  rising  from  the  plate,  he  answered,  “Yes, 
Louis  Papineau  said  that  I  couldn’t  have  any  more 
credit  unless  I  could  bring  in  some  more  fur  pelts.” 
Greedily  eating  the  food,  he  gulped,  “I’m  off  in  the 
morning  to  get  some.” 

“Well,”  she  flared  forth,  “I’m  not  going  to  stay 
alone  again  for  three  weeks,  maybe  four.  I  want 
you  to  take  me  to  Marie’s.” 

After  much  argument,  he  finally  consented. 

She  thought  to  herself  “Oh,  how  I  hate  him.  If 
I  can  get  to  Marie’s  perhaps  an  opportunity  will 
present  itself  so  that  I  can  go  to  Montreal  to  my 
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family.” 

Next  morning  they  prepared  themselves  for  the 
long  ride  over  the  frozen  wastes.  Durak  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  dogsled,  keeping  well  out  of 
Pierre’s  way.  Pierre  was  in  a  humorous  mood  and 
laughed  and  joked  with  Yvette. 

They  had  been  traveling  for  about  four  hours 
when  snow  began  to  fall  and  the  wind,  increasing 
in  velocity,  swirled  the  large  flakes  around  them, 
almost  blinding  their  eyes.  Pierre  decided  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  continue  farther,  for  the 
trail  was  being  covered  by  a  white  blanket.  When 
they  came  to  a  small  group  of  trees  he  prepared  to 
make  camp.  He  then  gathered  the  few  sticks  that 
could  be  obtained  to  build  a  fire.  After  making  a 
crude  shelter,  he  told  Yvette  to  prepare  some  food. 
Yvonne  was  making  a  great  fuss  and  Yvette  thought 
with  a  gnawling  fear  in  her  heart,  “What  if  it 

should  not  stop  snowing  soon.  We  will  perish - 

there  is  no  more  wood  to  be  had  after  this  burns 
out.” 

In  spite  of  the  turmoil  within  her,  she  managed 
to  appear  calm  and  unafraid.  Durak,  who  was 
sitting  beside  the  fire,  seemed  restless.  Getting  up, 
he  wandered  out  into  the  blizzard.  Yvette  called 
him  in  vain.  She  attempted  to  run  after  Durak,  but 
Pierre  roughly  grasping  her  arm  said,  “Do  you 

want  to - but  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 

fierce  snarling  and  howling  coming  to  his  ears 
through  the  white  mist.  Dropping  Yvette’s  arm  he 
said,  with  a  growing  look  of  fear  in  his  eyes 
“Wolves!” 

Yvette  gasped,  “Durak,  he  will  be  killed.” 

“Never  mind  Durak,”  said  Pierre,  “we’ve  got  to 
save  ourselves.  Let's  get  out  of  here.” 

“Oh,  Pierre,  please!  We  can’t  leave  him  to  his 
death  like  this.” 

Pierre  stopped  the  harsh  words  that  arose  to 
his  lips  when  he  saw  the  growing  contempt  in  her 
eyes.  Picking  up  his  gun,  he  went  out  in  search  of 
Durak.  Yvette  waited  in  terror,  fearing  for  their 
safety. 

Hours,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  had  passed,  but  in 
reality  it  was  only  twenty  minutes.  She  heard 
someone  coming  and  peering  out  through  the  snow, 
she  saw  a  strange  man  appear.  A  growing  dread 
that  something  disastrous  was  going  to  happen  as¬ 
sailed  her. 

“Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

“I  am  Andre  Racomte.  I  saw  your  dogs  strain¬ 
ing  at  their  leashes  and  thought  you  might  need 
some  help.” 

“Oh,  we  do,  we  do,”  she  gasped  in  relief.  “My 
husband  went  in  search  of  my  pet  dog,  whom  I  am 
afraid  went  to  fight  off  the  wolves.  Could  you  help 
him?” 

“Yes,  I  have  two  companions,”  and  with  that, 
he  went  off. 


Some  time  later  Racomte  returned  and  asked 
Yvette  to  take  the  baby  and  come  with  him.  “Where 
is  Pierre?”  she  inquired. 

“Oh,  he  has  gone  ahead  with  the  others.” 

With  quivering  lips,  she  asked,  “Why  didn’t  he 
wait  for  me?” 

“He  was  badly  hurt  and  we  decided  it  would 
be  best  to  take  him  to  the  nearest  town.” 

“Oh!  Hurry  please  and  take  me  to  him.” 

He  bundled  them  into  the  sled  and  they  were 
soon  off. 

In  the  little  back  room  of  a  fur  trader’s  shop, 
Pierre  lay  swathed  in  bandages.  In  another  corner 
lay  Durak,  bady  wounded. 

Yvette  hurried  to  Pierre’s  side,  and  after  being 
assured  that  his  injuries  were  not  serious,  said  in  a 
timid  voice,  “I  must  confess  something.  I  came  with 
you  intending  to  go  to  Marie’s  and  from  there  to  re¬ 
turn  to  my  family.” 

With  one  long  searching  look  at  her  he  ans¬ 
wered,  “I  might  have  known  that  you  couldn’t  stand 
my  temper  and  the  squalid  hut  to  which  I  brought 
you — you,  with  your  culture  and  the  luxury  to  which 
you  had  been  accustomed.  Well,  I  won’t  stop  you 
from  going  back.”  He  turned  his  head  away  from 
her  and  sighed. 

“Pierre,”  she  murmured,  in  a  sweet  tremulous 
voice,  “I’ve  changed  my  mind,  I  couldn’t  leave  you 
now.” 

She  saw  the  joy  leap  into  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
“Do  you  mean  that  Yvette?” 

“I  never  meant  anything  more,”  she  replied 
warmly. 
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ASSEMBLIES 

Mr.  Pitt  F.  Parker,  Cartoonist,  Lecturer,  and 
Humorist  entertained  the  school  on  February  28. 
While  Mr.  Parker  drew  his  various  pictures,  he  held 
the  attention  of  his  audience  by  explaining  his 
movements.  This  proved  to  be  very  interesting.  At 
the  close  of  the  assembly  the  cartoons  which  he  had 
drawn  were  given  to  the  students. 

On  Friday,  March  20,  Mr.  Jack  Ingersoll  of 
W.  E.  E.  I.  related  to  us  some  of  the  interesting 
events  in  his  life.  He  vividly  told  of  his  experiences 
as  a  participant  in  athletics  and  then  as  a  referee 
and  sports  broadcaster.  Mr.  Ingersoll  also  pointed 
out  a  few  of  the  characteristics  which  he  believed 
we  all  should  possess. 

“Safety  on  the  Highway’’  was  the  subject  on 
which  Mr.  W.  S.  Clark  spoke,  Friday,  April  17.  He 
pointed  out  from  his  own  experience  how  safety  is 
often  neglected,  not  only  on  the  highway  but  also 
in  many  ether  places.  He  also  made  us  realize  the 
great  danger  of  speeding  because  of  the  distance 
which  is  required  to  stop  a  rapidly  moving 
automobile. 


PRIZE-SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  twenty-second  Annual  Prize-Speaking 
Contest  and  Musical  Entertainment  was  held  in  the 
school  auditorium  on  March  20.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 


Project  March  . Bennett 

High  School  Band 

The  La  Rue  Stakes . Hood 

Bernardine  J.  Quigley 

The  Russian  Revolution  . Coughlin 

John  J.  Pattalena 

Vocal  Solo:  Crade  Song  . McFayden 

Evelyn  M.  Back 

Gunga  Din . Kipling 

Albert  J.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Sacrifice  of  Sydney  Carton  . Dickens 

Dorothy  E.  Folsom 

Military  Escort  . Bennett 

High  School  Band 

America’s  Unknown  Soldier  . Harding 

David  S.  Grey 

Little  Batesse  . Drummond 


Vocal  Solo:  A  Heart  That’s  Free  . Rolyn 

Margaret  E.  McDonough 

Herve  Riel  . Browning 

Helen  M.  N'arkiewich 

Americanism  . Lodge 

Francis  R.  Cameron 

Activity  March  . Bennett 

High  School  Band 
JUDGES 

Miss  Doris  MacDcugall,  Lexington,  Mass.  —  Miss 
Erma  Southard,  Claremont,  N.  H.  —  Miss  Allee 
Hamilton,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


The  first  prize  for  the  girls  was  won  by  Mary 
Bradley  and  the  first  prize  for  the  boys  by  Albert 
Fitzpatrick.  Helen  Narkiewich  and  David  Grey  won 
second  prizes. 


THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Senior  Class  presented  the  play,  “Broken 
Dishes”  on  April  17.  The  cast  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Janet  Booker  George  Harris 

Eleanor  Russell  David  Grey 

Stephen  Miles  Henrietta  Conrad 

Dorothy  Larson  Edwin  Graham 

George  Walsh  R,obert  Mobbs 

We  congratulate  the  players  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  they  performed  and  are  sure  those 
who  attended  the  affair  had  a  very  enjoyable  eve¬ 
ning. 


STUDENT  COUNCIL  CONVENTION 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Associate  Bodies  of  Student  Councils  opened 
Saturday,  April  18,  1936,  at  Beverly  High  School  with 
more  than  two  hundred  delegates,  representatives, 
faculty  advisers  and  guests  from  fifty  schools  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  registration  started  the  festivities  in  the 
merning.  Theodore  Brooks  of  Springfield  High 
School,  president  of  the  State  body,  opened  the  con¬ 
vention  and  Norman  Blotner,  president  of  the  Bev¬ 
erly  High  School  Council,  welcomed  visitors. 

Frederick  H.  Pierce,  principal  of  Beverly  High, 
brought  the  greetings  of  the  Beverly  Council  and  the 
school,  while  Police  Chief  Joseph  C.  Murray,  repre¬ 
senting  Mayor  James  A.  Torrey,  brought  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  that  city. 


Mary  A.  Bradley 
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The  delegates  participated  in  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions  at  11.45,  meeting  in  various  rooms  in  the 
High  School.  Five-minute  reports  were  given  by 
Raymond  Cook,  Lynn  Classical  High  School,  on 
‘  Closing  Minutes  of  Lunch  Period”;  Charles  Laurist, 
Erockline  High  School,  on  ‘‘The  Court  of  Justice”; 
George  Bermach,  Carlton  High  School,  reported  on 
“The  Annual  Play  Contest”;  Henry  Taylor,  New 
Bedford  High  School,  on  “The  W.P.A.  and  Our  Audi¬ 
torium”;  Lowell  J.  Russell,  North  High  School,  Wor¬ 
cester,  on  “Plans  for  Our  Amplifier  System”;  and 
Gecrge  Hamm,  Beverly  High  School,  on  “Beverly’s 
Radio  Club  Project.”  These  talks  were  delivered 
in  an  excellent  manner. 

The  round-table  discussions  were  conducted  by 
student  leaders  and  Beverly  High  School  faculty  ad¬ 
visers.  Principal  Pierce  and  Norman  Blotner  were 
in  charge  of  the  discussion,  on  “Handling  Socials”; 
Miss  Maude  Winship  and  Betty  Quinn,  on  “Point 
System  for  Extra-Curricular  Activities”;  Miss  Helene 
C.  Cronin,  and  Malcolm  Barter,  on  “Handling  the 
Cafeteria”;  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ellis  and  Stephen 
Woodherry,  on  “Arousing  School  Spirit.” 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  High  School  cafe¬ 
teria  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session. 

The  election  of  the  officers  for  next  year  was 
held  at  the  regular  business  meeting  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  also  decided  to  hold  the  convention 
next  year  at  New  Bedford. 

Colonel  Frederick  W.  Stopford,  U.S.A.  retired, 
delivered  the  address  of  the  convention  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  luncheon  period. 

After  the  address  there  was  a  question  box  and 
business  meeting. 

To  close  the  successful  day,  dancing  was  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  High  School  gymnasium. 

The  officers  of  this  year’s  State  Association  are 
president,  Theodore  Brooks,  Springfield;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  James  McConologue,  Boston;  secretary,  Marion 
Ambrose,  Orange;  and  treasurer,  F.  H.  Pierce, 
Beverly. 

Next  year’s  officers  are  president,  Robert  Han- 
mock;  vice-pfiesident,  Reed)  Anderson;  secretary, 
Peggy  Lund. 

The  two  hundred  visitors  were  extended  a  genial 
invitation  by  the  manager  of  the  Ware  Theatre  to 
stay  for  the  evening  performance  free  of  charge. 


MUSIC  —  YOUR  CAREER 

In  these  past  few  uncertain  years,  the  question 
cf  choosing  the  institution  of  higher  learning  which 
shall  best  enable  the  student  to  continue  those  lines 
of  study  in  which,  during  his  high  school  career,  he 
has  displayed  most  aptitude,  has,  more  than  ever 
before,  become  a  question  of  very  great  moment. 
With  the  changing  of  conditions,  students  have  been 
forced  to  consider  practical  conditions  as  well  as 
higher  education  in  its  more  cultural  aspects. 

For  those  of  you  who  feel  that  your  natural  en¬ 
dowments  peculiarly  fit  you  to  train  yourselves  in 


any  one  of  the  myriad  branches  of  music,  it  is  a  vital 
necessity  that  you  should  enroll  for  serious  study  in 
a  musical  institution  of  proved  standing  —  in  the 
front  ranks  of  which  must  be  numbered  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  about  to  enter  upon 
its  seventieth  year.  To  be  attuned  to  his  time  the 
music  student  must  make  provision  to  develop  his 
ability  with  two  important  goals  always  in  mind  — 
music  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  and  music 
as  one  of  today’s  leading  and  most  honored  profes¬ 
sions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  past  decade 
the  prospect  of  a  young  musician  about  to  launch 
himself  on  a  career  has  brightened.  While,  as  always, 
those  who  achieve  fame  as  great  performers  remain 
a  handful,  the  amazing  growth  of  music  in  public 
and  private  schools  and  colleges  has  opened  many 
new  opportunities  for  teachers;  and  made  training 
in  school  music  and  musical  pedagogy  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  prestige  and  scope.  The  growth  of  per¬ 
manent  symphony  orchestras  in  many  cities  of  the 
country  has  increased  the  importance  of  obtaining 
Ihorcugh  instrumental  training. 

To  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  student  who  is 
to  make  music  a  career  and  an  occupation  the 
cchool  he  chooses  must  offer  a  complete  curriculum 
of  subjects  both  in  applied  and  theoretical  music; 
and  since,  (particularly  when  he  seeks  a  teaching 
pcs'ticn  later)  he  may  be  required  to  possess  a  de¬ 
gree,  it  is  well  to  choose  an  institution  where  either 
diplomas  or  degrees  are  granted  for  a  systematic 
course  of  study.  In  training  one’s  self  as  a  musicain, 
one  must  not  forget  aspects  of  culture  other  than 
music.  A  requisite  amount  of  academic  study  very 
definitely  has  its  place  in  such  a  broad  view  of  mus¬ 
ical  education. 

In  anticipation  of  a  professional  career  a  student 
should  have  experience  as  a  performer  or  participant 
before  audiences.  If  he  is  an  instrumental  perfor¬ 
mer  training  in  orchestra  routine  and  literature  is 
definitely  a  prerequisite. 

Many  students,  too,  who  continue  their  education 
at  non-musical  institutions  find  it  a  recreation  and 
a  cultural  avocation  to  study  music  in  their  spare 
time. 

Today  modern  educators  are  agreed  that  as  a 
contribution  to  happy,  enjoyable,  creative  living, 
nothing  can  quite  take  the  place  of  music. 
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CHARACTER 

A.  Briand,  ’38 
Just  as  from  a  little  seed, 

The  plant  grows  upward  to  the  light; 
So  does  character  also  grow, 

When  based  upon  the  just  and  right. 


A  LITTLE  HELPER 

Lillian  White,  ’36 

“Goodby  mother  cloud,”  said  a  little  drop  of  rain, 
I’m  going  away,  never  to  return  again. 

I'm  gcing  way  down  to  the  earth,  far  below; 

To  help  those  poor  people  and  make  the  crops  grow. 


Slowly,  quietly,  through  the  years, 
Every  thought  and  act  a  factor; 

Little  things,  though  seeming  small, 

All  help  to  build  a  character. 

To  hold  a  fact  with  all  our  might 
When  ethers  doubt.  Truth  as  our  spur 
To  keep  us  on  the  road  to  right, 

Whose  every  sign  reads;  character. 

To  stand  alone,  to  bear  the  load, 

For  those  less  strong  their  blame  incur, 
Still  carry  on  true  to  oneself, 

This  is  the  test  of  character. 


‘  Some  folks  are  quite  odd,  and  not  very  cunning; 
They  often  get  peeved,  when  they  know  we  are 
coming. 

They  think  us  so  simple  and  so  very  small, 

But,  what  would  they  do,  if  we  ceased  to  fall?” 

‘‘Gocdby  little  raindrop,  now  go  do  your  share, 

And  help  all  those  people,  who  need  you  down  there. 
We  know  what  is  best  for  them,  though  they  don’t 
realize, 

That  each  little  raindrop  is  really  a  prize.” 


SUNSET 

Marjorie  Harris,  ’38 
I  like  to  watch  the  sun  go  down 
At  the  end  of  a  peaceful  day, 

And  see  the  colors  in  the  sky 
As  they  slowly  fade  away. 

Heavenly  blues  and  crimson  hues, 
Beautiful  colors  are  they, 

Sometimes  they  seem  like  a  fire  in  the  sky 
As  across  the  horizon  they  play. 

N'ight  with  its  blanket  of  darkness 
Creeps  slowly  over  the  flames, 

Until  they  are  covered  entirely, 

Perhaps,  to  burn  brightly  again. 


SPRING 

D.  Miner,  ’37 

Spring  has  come  in  all  her  glory, 

The  birds,  the  flowers  tell  their  story; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 
While  round  the  flowers  flock  the  bees, 
To  me  the  spring  holds  lots  of  cheer, 
And  yet  it  comes  but  once  a  year. 


TO  M.  L.  B. 

We  are  richer  for  having  known 
A  friend  whose  life  was  not  for  self  aloni 
But  shared  by  all  who  chanced  her  way; 
A  life  grown  fuller  day  bv  day 
Because  she  guided  toward  the  truth 
The  carefree  hearts  of  tender  youth 
And  now  that  the  time  draws  nigh  to  part 
As  she  seeks  the  joy  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
We  wish,  for  her,  not  realms  of  gold, 

But  the  most  of  love  that  life  can  ho’d 


A  SMILE 

M.  Donahoe,  ’37 

Along  the  dark  and  weary  road, 
When  life  is  drab  and  drear, 

A  smile  will  lighten  any  load, 

A  smile  will  chase  a  tear. 

When  skies  are  cloudy  and  stormy, 
And  the  goal  is  leagues  away, 
Remember — a  smile  will  cheer 
One  on — on  to  a  brighter  day. 
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A  TREE 

Muriel  Romaine,  '37 

I  think  a  tree  a  person,  who  gazees  at  the  sun 

And  when  it  dies,  I  always  think  that  its  work  is 
done. 

I  think  its  branches  are  arms  that  shield  it  from  the 
heat, 

I  think  the  wind  must  be  its  voice,  so  socthing,  soft, 
and  sweet. 

I  think  the  trunk  must  be  its  body,  so  graceful  and 
so  fair, 

And  last  of  all,  I  think  the  leaves  must  be  its  beau¬ 
tiful  hair. 


CHIN  UP 

Peggy  O’Neil  ’38 

When  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary 
And  the  rains  in  torrents  come, 

And  the  skies  above  are  clouded 
Shutting  cut  the  glorious  sun, 

Dcn't  let  it  thwart  your  spirit 
Nor  spoil  your  healthy  fun, 

Just  put  ycur  chin  up  in  the  air 
And  you’ll  find  that  you  have  won. 

Because  you  know  after  April  showers 
The  birds  will  sing  and  fly, 

And  a  gorgeous,  beautiful  rainbow 
Will  glow  across  the  sky. 

So  straighten  up  your  shoulders, 
Flash  your  most  winning  smile, 

And  lock  around  you  cheerily, 

Singing  silently  all  the  while. 

Then  you'll  find  your  spirits  rising, 
And  you'll  be  glad  to  find  its  true, 

If  you  will  just  be  thankful, 

For  the  gifts  Gcd  has  given  to  you. 


CHURCH  AT  MIDNIGHT 

Constance  Milner  ’36 
If  ycu  re  looking  for  inspiration, 

I  guess  that’s  what  they  say, 

Enter  a  church  at  midnight 
And  see  the  moonbeans  play. 

Over  the  hard,  solemn  pews  they  fall, 
Through  the  glass  stained  windows, 

And  rest  on  the  empty  choir  loft, 

From  which  on  Sundays  come  the  solos. 

I  doubt  if  you’d  call  it  romantic 
When  entering  here  alone; 

It  sort  of  carries  your  heart  to  your  toes, 
And  gives  you  feelings  forlorn. 


LOVELY  THINGS 

Gladys  McLatchy,  ’36 
There  are  many  lovely  things 
On  the  earth  so  round, 

And  many  a  little  bird  that  sings, 

And  flowers  growing  near  the  ground. 

There  are  many  lovely  things 
Though  seme  of  them  are  small, 

But  remember  this  whene'er  your  heart  rings, 
God  is  behind  it  all. 


A  BROOK 

J.  Griffin  ’36 

The  little  brook  gees  running  along 
As  it  sings  a  happy  little  song. 

It  sees  the  meadows  far  and  wide 
All  along  the  countryside. 

It  winds  its  way  o’er  hill  and  dale, 
While  overhead  the  songbirds  sail; 
And  net  far  off  it  sights  the  sea, 

In  which  very  soon  that  brook  will  be. 


EVENING 
B.  Zimbel  ’36 
When  evening  comes 
And  day  is  done, 

All  work  is  through 
With  the  setting  sun. 

Winging  ’cross  the  darkened  sky, 
One  can  see  the  birds  that  fly. 

For  home  is  the  goal, 

When  day  is  through, 

Fcr  every  soul 
To  wander  to; 

And  that's  why  evening  time  is  best 
The  time  when  everything’s  at  rest. 


THE  RIVERS 

R.  Canning,  ’36 

Slowly  down  the  stream  the1  rivers  ffow, 

Softly  above  the  soft  winds  blow; 

And  then  in  less  than  half  a  day, 

The  rivers  start  rearing  on  their  way, 

Picking  up  speed  as  they  roam  along 

Sweeping  houses  with  their  course  gone  wrong; 

Striking  down  every  bright  thing, 

What  an  intrcducticn  to  Spring! 

And  then  as  quickly  as  they  started, 

The  roaming  flood  tides  have  slowly  parted, 

And  there  where  just  a  day  before 
A  city  stood  in  full  valor; 

And  now  the  streets  make  us  quiver, 

As  they  show  the  work  of  a  roaring  river. 
They  show  to  folks  of  every  age 
V  hat  nature  does  on  a  roaring  rampage. 
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THE  BEST  SEASON 
Richard  McDonough  ’36 
They  talk  of  the  beauty  of  the  snow 
When  it  covers  the  woods  and  lanes; 
But  the  Winter  most  of  us  know 
Is  full  of  aches  and  pains. 

Then  we  wish  for  the  Summer  time 
When  the  breezes  aren’t  so  cool, 
WThen  we  can  enjoy  the  sunny  clime, 
And  swim  in  a  lovely  pool. 

But  after  the  Summer  is  too  hot, 

And  once  again  we  lament; 

Which  just  shows  we’re  a  restless  lot 
And  never  seem  content 


SUN  AND  SHADOW 

Dorothy  Larson  ’36 
We  cannot  always  happy  be 
And  just  the  joy  and  gladness  see. 

Sorrow  is  sure  to  come  our  way 
And  with  us  stay  many  a  day. 

When  shadows  and  strife  come  into  our  heart, 
And  from  dear  ones  we  must  part, 

When  all  the  world  seems  black  and  cold, 

And  we  have!  more  trouble  than  we  can  hold, 
May  we  have  the  strength  to  see  it  through 
And  in  the  distance  sight  a  rosier  hue. 


AN  EXAMPLE  IN  HELPFULNESS 

George  West  ’37 

There  is  a  man  of  great  renown, 

Thought  well  of  by  the  folks  in  town. 

He  enjoys  much  pleasure  from  simple  things, 
Such  as,  the  woodland  bird  that  sings. 

He  is  a  friend  to  both  young  and  old, 

And  many  a  truth  does  he  unfold 
Of  kindly  acts  and  things  worth  while 
That  bring  to  others  a  thankful  smile. 

We  may  learn  from  this  very  man, 

To  do  unto  others  the  best  we  can. 


BIRDS 

Rachel  Hannus  ’38 

Busy  little  birds  who  chirp  and  sing, 

How  much  happiness  you  do  bring. 

Your  beautiful  songs 

Have  brought  cheer  to  throngs, 

Yet,  you  find  time 
To  cheer  those  who  pine 
For  beautiful  song 
All  the  day  long. 

You  are  one  of  man’s  best  friends 

Because  of  the  happiness  your  music  lends. 


SOLITUDE 

E.  Grammer  ’36 

I  have  no  care  for  worldy  wealth, 

It  kindles  within  no  desire 
Like  the  winding  road 
And  the  tall,  tall,  pines 
And  the  warmth  of  sunset’s  fire. 

I  find  new  strength  in  the  glowing  dawn, 
In  the  blazing  sun  at  noon, 

In  the  awed  solemnity  of  being 
Under  the  quiet  evening  moon. 


THE  SEASON 
Dorothy  McGarry  ’36 
Summer  with  its  flowers  gay, 

The  time  when  the  whole  world  wants  to  play. 
Spring  with  its  inviting  atmosphere 
Is  certainly  a  refreshing  time  of  year. 

And  fall  with  many  a  beautiful  hue 
Cannot  help  but  appeal  to  you. 

And  winter,  though  sometimes  bleak  and  cold. 
Offers  pleasures,  too — all  untold. 

It’s  hard  to  decide  which  we  must  treasure, 
From  all  we  certainly  derive  much  pleasure. 


WORK 

Beverly  Barry  ’38 

Some  folks  say  that  I’m  afraid  of  work; 
They  say  that  at  work  I  always  shirk; 

But  I  straighten  out,  with  a  great  jerk, 

And  tell  them  all,  “I’m  not  afraid  of  work.” 

Just  ’cause  I  lie  upon  the  ground, 

While  other  folks  all  hurry  ’round, 

They  say  that  I  am  very  lazy, 

But  I  saw  they  are  all  crazy. 

On  warm  days,  I  just  like  to  rest, 

But  folks  call  me  a  big  pest, 

To  them  the  day  is  a  work,  no  play. 

As  for  me,  I  think  I’ll  rest  all  day. 

I’ve  reached  the  end  of  my  tale  of  woe. 

For  me  the  day  is  very  slow; 

Fast,  I  wish  the  day  fled, 

So  I  could  hurry  off  to  bed. 


DARKNESS 

Marion  Cardaleen  ’38 
At  night  the  darkness  closes  in, 
Bringing  forth  a  studden  screen, 

With  beautiful  stars  a  twinkling 
Their  beauty  leaving  the  world  serene. 

The  darkness  is  just  like  music, 

Its  job  is  always  done; 

Where  the  melody  is  heard 
The  ills  of  life  are  none. 
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Heard  and  Overheard 


CLASS  OF  IB-2 

Opal  Fanjoy  ’36 
I  will  try  to  describe  to  you 
Our  bright  class  of  IB-2. 
x  here  s  Evelyn  Nelson,  trim  and  neat; 

And  David  Gearty,  what  big  feet! 

Evelyn  Rix  is  our  class  flirt, 

/nd  "Walter  Doherty  tells  us  all  the  “dirt”; 

Helen  and  Evelyn,  cur  smart  gals; 

Opal  and  Irene,  well,  just  pals. 

Andy  Hammond,  the  girls’  delight; 

Jchn  Manny,  always  ready  to  fight; 

Clair  Watt,  forever  chewing  gum; 

Bill  Hussey,  providing  plenty  of  fun; 

Pauline  Scctt  is  very  small, 

And  Henry  Koczerga  is  quite  tall; 

Ruth  and  Lillian,  always  together; 

James  Cannon  stays  home  according  to  the  weather. 
Lucille  Minor,  our  talking  machine; 

Olive  Neilson,  our  class  queen; 

Our  prettiest  classmate  is  June; 

And  Ganley  never  gets  to  class  too  soon. 

Guy  Santo  is  a  very  bright  lad; 

Kenny  Neergard,  always  looking  so  sad; 

Romance  hovers  around  Helen  Ball; 

Betty  Paulsen,  our  Cupie  doll; 

Ethel  Queen  is  our  bright  stenographer; 

In  English,  Ottariano  has  nothing  to  offer; 

Viola,  Mary  and  Francis  Marchese; 

Also  Peter,  who,  is  quite  a  tease; 

Beatrice,  Connie,  and  Ethel,  you  see, 

With  R,ose  Lunardo  and  Viola  Gaffney, 

We  all  take  part  and  do 
What  we  can  for  IB-2. 

SENIOR  INVENTIONS 

BILLIE  SWEENEY  is  busy  inventing  diminutive 
cuss  words  for  use  on  a  diminutive  golf  course. 

ALLAN  ROCHE  is  developing  a  noiseless  chewing 
gum  to  go  with  the  W.  H.  S.  noiseless  typewriters. 

MARIE  CARROLL  hopes  to  remedy  a  sad  oversight 
of  scien  e  by  perfecting  a  humming  lawn  mower. 

GEORGE  HARRIS  has  patented  a  dog-proof  shin 
guard  for  the  Fuller  Brush  salesmen. 

EVELYN  CORN'ETT  has  given  up  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  pocket  mirror  that  will  enable  flappers  to  see 
thcmcehes  as  others  see  them. 

EARLE  SHERBURNE  is  interested  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  screen  and  silencer  that  will  admit  the  cool 
night  breez,  but  exclude  the  tones  of  the  neighbors’ 
radios. 

STEVIE  MILES  is  working  on  a  folding  bed  that 
will  also  cook  waffles. 


The  modern  girls’  idea  of  the  “great  open  spaces” 
is  the  distance  from  the  front  door  to  the  car 

parked  at  the  curb. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fish  must  be  a  brain  food.  It  takes  knowledge 
to  open  a  can  of  sardines. 


CURIOSITY  DEPARTMENT 

What  does  A.  Stravopoulos  say  to  M.  Brown  every 
day  that  makes  her  smile? 

What  happened  to  the  B.  A.  B.  Club  at  Horn  Pond. 
(Maybe  the  president  got  lost)  ? 

Why  does  J.  Burke  want  his  license  so  badly? 
Why  does  T.  Black  spend  most  of  his  time  in  the 
South  End? 

What  was  Slim  Dobbins  doing  in  the  South  End 
every  night  fer  two  weeks? 


Pupil  (translating) :  “And  the  Germans  inhabit¬ 
ed  cn  this  side - ” 

Teacher:  “New  you  wouldn’t  say  that!” 

Pupil:  “And  the  Germans  were  inhabited  on 
this  side - ” 

Teacher:  “Let’s  hope  not!” 

j|C  Jfc  SjC  $ 

Scnicr:  “Do  you  deliver  eggs?” 

Soph:  “Yes,  sir.  Did  you  wish  to  go  some¬ 
where?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

George  Carey’s  ancient  proverb: — “He  who  re- 
versos  the  vacuum  cleaner  must  expect  to  see  the 
dirt.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Heard  in  Stenography  transcript: - “In  the 

days  of  the  cackling  (crackling)  pines.” 

Miss  Buttimcr: — “Herbert,  where  is  marble 
found? 

Herbert:  “In  Marblehead.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Teacher:  “What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  janitor?” 

Pupil:  “The  book  says  that  after  his  exile,  he 

sprnt  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  basement.” 

***** 

Miss  X:  “Joe  Harkins,  come  down  here  and  sit 
in  the  front  seat.” 

J.  Harkins:  “I  can’t  because  I  won’t  be  able 

to  copy  down  there.’ 

*  *  *  *  * 

William  Moore:  “I  lost  my  slip.” 

A1  Doherty:  “I  didn’t  know  you  wore  one.” 
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JUNIORS 

Gazing  into  the  Crystal  of  the  Future 

Betty  Fisher — Conducting  Fisher’s  Riding  Academy. 
Connie  Ccakley — Still  a  newspaper  boy. 

H.  Rosander — Private  Stenographer. 

B.  Hart — Still  waiting  for  her  dream  boy. 

R.  Riley — Happily  married. 

C.  Anderson— Winning  a  speed  race. 

R.  Peterson— Making  a  success  of  teaching. 

R.  Walker — Teaching  physics. 

A.  Fitzpatrick — Acclaimed  the  greater  orator. 

P.  Connolly — Nominated  All-American  half-back. 

H.  Kane — Opening  his  own  restaurant. 

B.  Hurld — Entering  symphony  orchestra. 

D.  Stokes — Still  making  up  3:10’s. 

N.  Cappazola — Teaching  stenography. 

H.  Murray — Winning  honors  for  his  art. 

J.  Foley — Earnestly  indulging  in  hard  work. 

J.  Greene — Full-fledged  General. 

A.  Anderson — Doing  well  in  the  movies. 

K.  O’Brien — Opening  a  tea  room. 

A.  Campbell — Joining  midget’s  circus. 

J.  Baker — Still  talking  to  himself. 

G.  Rae — Named  most  lady-like. 

E.  DuLong — Editor  of  newspaper. 

A.  Tarkey — Making  her  formal  debut.  ’ 

M.  Cardinal — Still  talking  about  that  date. 


Policeman  to  Teacher:  “As  soon  as  I  saw  you 
come  around  that  corner  I  said  to  myself,  ‘forty-five, 
at  least!’’ 

Teacher:  “How  dare  you!  It’s  this  hat  that 
makes  me  look  old.” 

GEOMETRY  BOOK 

If  there  should  be  another  flood 
For  refuge,  hither  fly. 

If  all  the  world  should  be  submerged, 

This  book  would  still  be  dry. 

sfe  s{c 

Geom.  Teacher:  “Can  you  give  the  theorems 
studied  for  today?” 

Student:  “No,  but  I  can  give  some  highly 
probable.” 

s|c  5jC  Hs  * 

Bucksy  Keating  (at  gas  station) :  “Five  gallons 
of  regular.” 

Metrano:  “Esso  just  went  down.” 

Keating:  MI  know,  but  Ethel  just  went  up.” 

Teacher:  “Give  a  short  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Milton.” 

Pupil :  “He  was  an  Englishman.  He  got  mar¬ 
ried  and  wrote  “Paradise  Lost”  and  then  his  wife 
died  and  he  wrote  “Paradise  Regained.” 

*  Hi  *  a}c 

Miss  X.  “Pay  attention!  I  think  your  mind  is 
divided.” 

Pupil:  “But  teacher,  you  can’t  split  an  atom  ” 


It  looks  as  if  Richard  Chase  and  Phyllis  Sanborn 
are  giving  free  advertising  for  a  coffee  concern 
(Chase  and  Sanborn) 

From  the  back  of  the  room:  “Hie,  Hie!” 

Miss  X.  “William,  would  you  like  ANOTHER 
drink?” 

Miss  Conant:  “What  does  ‘tete-a-tete’  mean?” 
Fupil:  “Cheek  to  cheek.” 


0 !  SAD  SURPRISE! 

By  A  Junior — Room  23 
As  I  stepped  inside  the  school  today, 

I  heard  the  8:10  roar; 

But  imagine  my  surprise,  dear  child, 
When  Miss  Burke  held  the  door! 

I  dashed  upstairs  and  heaved  a  sigh 
That  surely  was  a  pip, 

When  suddenly  I  heard  her  say 
“Have  you  brought  me  your  slip?” 

The  next  time,  you  bet,  that  I  am  late 
And  the  door  is  opened  wide, 

I’m  not  going  to  heave  a  sigh 
Until  I’m  safe  inside. 


Smitten  Senior — “I  wonder  if  you’ll  love  me 
when  my  hair  has  turned  to  gray.” 

Boy  Friend — “Why  not?  I’ve  loved  you  every 
time  you’ve  changed  it  so  far.” 
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BEAT  THE  TIME  LIMIT  on  this  puzzle  aod  warn 

a  ticket  to  BOO  L  §CHATCHEM9§  FLEA  CIRCUS! 


Across 

1.  mouse  (pi.) 

4.  coin 
11.  give 

13.  desert  haven 
15.  metal 

17.  a  prominent  club 

19.  is  (Latin) 

20.  yale 

22.  finish 

23.  like 

24.  not  in 

26.  and  so  forth 
28.  allow 
30.  invisible 
32.  exclamation 
34.  bird 

36.  preposition 

37.  Pennsylvania  (abbr.) 

38.  rug 

39.  hail 

40.  prefix 

41.  is  (French) 

42.  pronoun 

43.  Irish  county 

45.  snare 

46.  before 

47.  printer’s  measure 

48.  article 

50.  costly 
53.  pronoun 

55.  feminine  name 

56.  spake 


58  wren 

60.  Soviet  Russia  (abbr.) 

61.  Rural  Emergency  Relief  (abbr.) 

62.  shallow  dish 

63.  time 

65.  sun 

66.  he 

67.  Capitol  of  Norway 

68.  terminal 

69.  head 


Down 

1.  pronoun 

2.  plant 

3.  ammal 

4.  flower  dust 

5.  and  (Latin) 

6.  negative 

7.  tales 

8.  part 

9.  masculine  name 

10.  part  of  a  lock 
12.  famous  general 
14.  turf 

16  paronym 
18.  Degree 

21.  pronoun 

25.  Indian  house 

27.  seat 

28.  color 

29.  always 

30.  position 

31.  direction 
33.  animal 

36.  garden  tool 
35.  no 

44.  true 

45.  taking  no  part 

46.  anaesthetic 

49.  buildings 

51.  most  ancient 

52.  invader 

54.  outstanding  figure 

57.  dim  for  Irene 

58.  soother 

59.  preposition 

62.  Italian  river 

63.  thus 

64.  therefore 

65.  be 

66.  abbr.  for  a  state 

— Ulrica  Stromvall,  ’38 
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POEMS  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  ROMEO 

Francis  Murray  ’37 
Jelly  doughnuts  are  very  nice, 

Ice  cream  cakes  are  fine, 

I  like  all  things  that  are  filled  with  spice 
So  J’d  like  to  make  you  mine. 

Your  eyes  are  black 
And  you  are  blue, 

There  isn’t  a  thing  that  you  do  lack, 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  love  you. 

I  think  that  “you  re  the  tops,” 

To  me,  ycu’ll  be  my  only  queen, 

Your  lily  white  hands  will  never  touch  mops, 
In  our  little  home  you’lll  reign  supreme. 


STUDIES 

L.  White  ’38 

The  subjects  that  we  have  in  school 
Are  sometimes  very  dry, 

But  we  are  told  to  study  them 
Although  we  don’t  know  why. 

We  try  to  learn  Geometry 
French  and  History,  too, 

The  teachers  of  these  studies 
Often  wonder  what  to  do. 

’Tis  true  we  study  other  things, 

Such  as  Latin  and  our  English 
We  all  speak  English  very  well. 

But  Latin  is  our  finish. 


THE  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY 

Howard  Nichols  '37 
There’s  many  a  mystery  story. 

Like  the  story  of  the  iVan[Pain  Pearls. 

But  here’s  a  mystery,  I’m  sorry  to  say, 

Is  turning  my  hair  to  gray. 

There’s  a  couple  of  fellows  that  can  solve  it, 
But  I’m  not  one  of  them. 

And  unless  a  miracle  happens, 

I’ll  never  be  like  them. 

With  it’s  “x’s”  equal  to  this  number, 

And  it’s  “y's”  equal  to  that; 

With  the  square  root  of  this  number, 

Equal  to  the  cube  foot  of  that. 

The  fellow  who  made  up  this  mystery, 

Might  know  what  he’s  talking  about, 

And  the  fellow  who  solves  the  mystery, 

Is  a  genius,  without  a  doubt. 

Now  listen,  all  of  you  brilliant  mathematicians, 
Who  wish  to  keep  your  record  clean 
Steer  clear  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Ages, 

My  name  is  Algebra. 


Miss  Preston: — “Mobbs,  why  weren't  you  in  the 
home  room  at  the  end  of  recess?” 

Mobbs;  “I  haven’t  thought  of  a  good  excuse  yet?” 


CLASS  OF  IB -3 

L.  McLeod — Always  talking  to  the*-  boys. 

T.  Dobbins — A  resourceful  and  fearless  boy. 

S.  Palcopolcs — Always  looking  for  an  argument 
with  G.  Paris. 

L.  Yeanacepoulos — Always  smiling  and  talking. 

K.  CLrduck — Quiet  as  a  watch  dog  (Teachers  pet). 
N.  Nichols — Struck  on  the  girls,  never  pays 
attention. 

J.  Palage — Loves  to  pick  an  argumeent  with 
S.  Paicopolos. 

H.  Gallagher — Not  ready  when  called  on. 

R.  Gallagher — Quiet,  but  on  the  job. 

J.  Spencer —  Not  brothers,  Jimmie  is  quiet  and 
Jchn  Spencer —  John  is  very  struck  on  the  girls. 
N.  Whitney — Teacher's  pet,  too  quiet. 

D.  Drisko — A  fine  pal  and  good  musician. 

J.  Bcoker — Full  of  fun,  always  giggles. 

F.  Ryan — The  class  of  Ed  Wynn. 

D.  Scott — Still  has  eyes  for  J.  Spencer. 

A.  Palnio — Hard  worker,  look  at  his  hands. 

E.  Bane — A  good  pal;  has  his  eye  on  a  certain 

someone. 

V.  Canny — Slow  but  sure.  Watch  out,  Johnny! 

A.  McKeown — In  Callahan’s  every  Friday  night. 
LI.  Sage — Sure  is  an  old  man  in  IB-3. 

J.  Matthews — He’ll  pass  in  IB-3. 

K.  Sena — Quiet  girl  in  the  front  seat. 

J.  Wctjanowski — Hard  study  makes  a  man? 

W.  Wctjanowski — Is  he  quiet? 


H.  Mcrrison:  “Miss  Walsh,  can  you  take  the 
bookkeeping  course  without  taking  bookkeeping? 
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OUR  DOROTHY  STIX  DEPARTMENT 

Dear  Miss  Stix: 

I  am  in  love  with  a  certain  girl,  named  Emily. 
The  teachers  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion  because  they  always  seat  her  away  from  me.  I 
want  your  advice  on  this  subject. 

Worried  Senior 
Answer 

You  should  go  to  all,  the  teachers  and  tell  them 
of  the  situation.  I  am  sure  they  will  understand 
and  help  you. 

Dear  Miss  Stix: 

I  am  a  Sophomore  but  I  do  not  look  like  one 
because  of  my  height.  What  shall  I  do? 

John  Murphy 

Answer 

If  you  read  the  Boston  American,  you  will  see 
that  Popeye  tells  the  little  boys  and  girls  to  eat 
spinach.  I  think  you  should  try  it. 

Dear  Miss  Stix: 

I  am  a  girl  of  good  intelligence  and  I  do  my 
homework  faithfully.  But  in  a  certain  class  I  am 
afraid  of  the  teacher.  Thus  I  fail  when  called  on. 
Please  help  me  out. 

Scared 

Answer 

You  should  go  to  that  teacher,  tell  her  she 
frightens  you,  and  ask  her  to  wear  a  mask. 

Dear  Miss  Stix: 

I  play  a  violin  in  the  Woburn  High  School 
Orchestra.  When  the  string  breaks  in  the  middle 
of  a  piece,  what  shall  I  do? 

Star  Musician 

Answer 

If  the  string  breaks,  you  should  “string  ’  the 
crowd  along. 

Dear  Miss  Stix: 

I  have  been  spelling  the  word  English  “Inglish’’ 
for  a  long  time.  My  English  teacher  told  me  it  is 
spelled  “English”  but  I  am  still  convinced  it  is 
spelled  “Inglish”.  What  shall  I  do? 

Brilliant 

Answer 

If  you  are  convinced  it  is  spelled  “Inglish”, 
I  think  that  you  should  spend  a  few  hours  with  her 
and  try  to  convince  her. 

Dear  Miss  Stix: 

In  a  certain  class  I  never  do  anything  but  make 
a  lot  of  trouble.  The  teacher  wants  me  to  leave  and 
get  a  study  rocm.  Shall  I  do  it. 

Teacher's  Pet 

Answer 

You  should  use  your  own  judgment.  Since 
“practice  makes  perfect”,  you  could  train  yourself 
to  be  the  leading  clown  in  Barnum  and  Bailey’s 
Circus. 


WANTED — Boys  for  bathing  beauty  contest!  !  ! 

APPLY— The  Mill  Pond. 

***** 

WANTED — A  kind-hearted  young  man  to  exec- 
cise  a  goldfish!  !  ! 

APPLY — Marguerite  Tracy. 

*  *  *  s|s  * 

Miss  Emily  Gallahger  desires  a  position  as  a 
cook  in  a  cottage  built  for  two. 

Teeth  pulled  painfully  by  Dick  McDonough. 

*  *  *  *  * 

WANTED — Old  bones,  with  or  without  meat.” 
APPLY — Margaret  Hutchinson. 

Let  me  engrave  your  eggs  in  the  latest  style. 

Not  responsible  for  broken  eggs. 

See  Eben  Baker. 

*  *  *  *  * 

FOR  SALE — A  pamphlet,  telling  how  to  win  a 
high  school  diploma  by  a  correspondence  course  in 
ten  lessens,  by  Tob  Dobbins. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Burke — “Your  recitation  reminds  me  of 
Quebec.” 

Pupil— “Why?” 

Miss  Burke — “Because  it’s  built  on  a  bluff.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Girl — “I  maintain  that  love-making  is  the  same 
as  it  always  was.” 

Boy — “How  do  you  know?” 

Girl — “I  just  read  about  a  Greek  maiden  who  sat 
and  listened  to  a  lyre  all  night.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Junior  (to  a  senior,  raising  a  moustache) — “I 
see  you’re  raising  a  football  team.” 

Important  Senior — “Repeat,  please!” 

Junior  (pointing  to  the  moustache) — “You 
knewn,  eleven  on  a  side.” 

***** 

D.  Grey  (in  a  restaurant) — “Waiter,  what  is 
this  I’m  eating?” 

Waiter — ’“Filet  of  sole,  sir.” 

D.  Grey — “Well,  bring  it  to  the  cook  and  have 
him  remove  the  rubber  heels.” 

***** 

R.  Gear — “What’s  the  matter  with  your  feet?” 

H.  Ames — “I’ve  got  corns.” 

R.  Gear — “Why  don’t  you  do  something  for 
them?” 

H.  Ames — “Why  should  I?  They  never  did 
anything  for  me.” 

***** 

Now  that  Frank  Flowers  is  being  graduated,  he 
will  have  more  time  to  teach  his  pupils  “How  to 
Win  A  Walking  Marathon.” 

***** 

Teacher:  (to  G.  Nazarian) — “Gregory,  you’re 

too  smart  to  be  in  school.” 

Gregory:  “You  ought  to  notify  my  parents.” 
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Ulrica  Strom  vail  ’38 
The  pupils  in  our  section  small 
Number  fourteen,  that  is  all. 

First  comes  Phil,  petite  and  clever, 

Whose  Latin  translations  fail  her  never. 

Then  there  is  charming  Shirley  Sellers 
A  pal  of  all  good-looking  fellows. 

Rica  Stromvall  is  really  quite  studious 
But  of  this  fact  we  are  dubious. 

A  very  nice  girl  is  Lydia  White, 

Slid  blows  a  “sax”  with  all  her  might. 

Marguerite  Reeves  likes  cool  fresh  air 
Even  if  the  weather  is  not  fair. 

Josephine  Peary,  a  wonderful  sport, 

Is  one  of  the  girls  of  the  very  best  sort. 

Elizabeth  Schenck  is  quite  busy,  too; 

She  always  seems  to  find  something  to  do. 

Stamatia  Sigalos  is  a  very  fine  girl 

From  the  tip  of  each  toe  to  the  top  of  each  curl. 

Norman  Clayton’s  a  serious  lad 

Always  well-behaved  and  never  bad. 

John  Mulhern  is  our  class  dictionary, 

He  knows  every  word  from  “down”  to  “dairy.” 

Joe  Busa  is  new  to  us  this  year. 

His  “whats”  will  get  him  into  trouble  we  fear. 
Charlie  Samara  is  a  very  small  boy, 

He’s  both  the  class’s  sorrow  and  joy. 

“Curly”  Tirrel  is  very  small,  too, 

He  fools  because  he  has  nothing  to  do. 

Our  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  is  Vincent  McHugh 
Who  sleeps  all  the  time,  but  that’s  not  new. 

Now,  here  is  our  farewell  to  you - 

Abbysinia,  IIIC2. 

FAMILIAR  SONGS  TO  SCHOLARS 

“Lights  Out”- — After  the  dance. 

“I’m  Gonna  Sit  Right  Down  and  Write  Myself 
a  Letter” — Absent  Notes. 

“Why  Don’t  We  Get  Along” — Pupil  to  Teacher. 
“I’m  in  Heaven” — All  A’s. 

“Tell  Me  Did  She  Ask  For  Me” — Absentee  from 
3:10  session. 

“You  Hit  the  Spot” — Basketball  player. 
“Thanks  a  Million” — For  passing  me. 

“I  Never  Had  a  Chance” - To  get  an  A. 

“The  Music  Goes  Round  and  Round” — W.  H.  S. 
Band. 

“May  I” — Have  the  next  dance? 

“Dancing  With  My  Shadow” — Absentee  from 
Junior  Prom. 

“Just  One  More  Chance” — Ruth  to  Hago. 
“Please” — Tell  me  my  average. 

“I’m  Sitting  High  on  a  Hilltop” — At  the  base¬ 
ball  game. 

“Just  a  Little  Street  Where  Old  Friends  Meet” 
— The  corridors. 

“Winter  Wonderland” — The  Woburn  Carnival. 
“Shake  it  Off” — Last  night’s  date. 

‘  Let  Yourself  Go” — When  reciting. 


WRITING  POETRY 

Evelyn  Nelson  ’36 
Homework  is  an  evil, 

Important  though  it  be; 

But  the  kind  I  like  least  of  all 
Is  writing  poetry. 

First,  I  write  a  line  or  two, 
Then,  disgusted,  cross  it  out; 

It  makes  me  so  angry 
That  I  could  loudly  shout. 

I  use  more  paper  on  one  verse 
Than  a  poet  does  on  three. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  hard 
To  make  a  poet  of  me. 


LAST  WILL  ANI)  TESTAMENT 
of 

CLASS  lc2s 

WE,  the  Class  of  lc2s,  being  of  sound  mind  (we 
hope),  hereby  bequeath  the  following  possessions  to 
the  next  lc?s  class  of  the/ Woburn  High  School: 

1.  Our  good  name  and  reputation?  ?  ? 

2.  Our  broken  chemistry  apparatus  !  !  ! 

5.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  good  wishes  and  best 
of  luck  to  our  successors  (what  I  mean 
you’ll  need  it). 

Written  on  this  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  six. 

Signed: 

Class  lc2s 

Witnessed  by:  I.  B.  Dumb,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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BASEBALL 

Prospects  for  this  season  are  fairly  good.  A 
squad  of  about  fifty  boys  turned  out  for  baseball 
when  Coach  McDonough  issued  the  call  for  candi¬ 
dates.  Among  the  leading  candidates  were  Bob 
Twombly,  Luke  Griffin,  Captain-Elect  Walter  Car- 
roll,  Johnny  Patalena,  Walter  Doherty,  and  Bill 
Sweeney,  veterans  of  last  year’s  campaign.  Along 
with  the  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  other 
boys  of  promise,  notably  Ralph  Ferullo,  “Bud”  Hoff, 
Walter  Doherty,  candidates  for  catcher,  Johnny  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  a  certainty  at  short-stop,  Tarso  Daniels, 
ditto  at  third,  Paul  Connolly,  Walter  Wilcox,  and 
Andy  Neary. 

The  outfield  is  settled  in  only  one  berth,  that 
being  “Porker”  Carroll’s.  The  other  two  positions 
are  a  toss-up,  Joe  Bonin,  Carl  Anderson,  Carl  Torrice 
and  Bob  Twombly  being  the  leading  candidates.  The 
team  has  a  well-balanced  pitching  staff  with  Luke 
Griffin  and  Bob  Twombly,  veterans  of  last  year,  and 
‘  Mike  ’  Murray  and  “Chick”  Duffy  ready  to  take 
their  turns  on  the  mound.  With  a  fair  amount  of 
batting  punch,  the  team  should  go  places  in  the  Mys¬ 
tic  Valley  League  race.  j 

The  first  game  of  the  season,  against  Stoneham 
cn  April  18,  resulted  in  a  9-3  defeat.  This  game  was 
not  important,  but  it  gave  Coach  McDonough  a 
chance  to  size  up  his  charges  before  the  first  league 
game  with  Watertown,  April  25.  There  were  only 
one  or  two  costly  errors  but  this  can  be  charged  up 
to  the  chilliness  of  the  day  and  the  opening-game 
stage  fright.  Woburn  garnered  only  five  hits.  Wal¬ 
ter  Wilcox,  playing  second  because  of  Patalena  be¬ 
ing  ineligible,  got  two  hits;  the  only  Woburn  player 

to  get  more  than  one. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Watertown  2  —  Woburn  1 

The  following  Saturday,  April  25,  Woburn  bowed 
to  Watertown  ail  the  new  High  School  field,  2-1  in  a 
close  contest.  There  were  some  changes  in  Woburn’s 
lineup.  Connolly  replaced  Sweeney  on  first,  Doherty 
and  Twombly  started  in  the  outfield,  and  Joe  Bonin 
started  at  second  base.  It  jwas  a  scoreless  battle 
until  the  ninth  when  Watertown  managed  to  push 
across  two  runs  by  combining  three  hits  and  a  walk. 
Woburn  came  within  a  run  of  tying  in  their  half 
cf  the  ninth.  Fitzpatrick  walked,  went  to  third  on 
Carroll’s  single  and  scored  on  a  wild  pitch.  Luke 
Criffin  pitched  a  great  game  until  the  eighth  when 
he  weakened  and  was  relieved  by  Murray. 

***** 

Winthrop  3  —  Woburn  2 

Woburn  lost  another  heartbreaker  when  it  jour¬ 


neyed  to  Winthrop  ,on  May  2  and  lost  3-2.  Coach 
McDonough,  still  searching  for  a  winning  combina¬ 
tion,  started  Captain  “Porker”  Carroll  at  first  be¬ 
cause  of  Connolly’s  ineligibility.  Patalena,  now 
eligible,  started  at  third,  and  Tarson  Daniels  started 
in  left  field.  “Mike”  Murray  started  on  the  mound 
for  Woburn  and  pitched  a  good  game  He  was  de¬ 
serving  of  better  things.  Woburn  took  the  lead  at 
the  outset,  pushing  across  two  runs  by  virtue  of  a 
couple  of  passes,  a  hit  and  a  couple  of  wild  pitches. 
Haugh,  on  the  mound  for  Winthrop,  was  p,  trifle  wild 
at  the  start  but  soon  settled  down  and  managed  to 
go  the  distance.  Incidentally,  Haugh  was  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  team’s  victory,  garnering  three  hits  out 
cf  four  times  at  bat  and  driving  in  a  couple  of  runs. 
Going  into  the  last  of  the  ninth,  the  score  was  dead¬ 
locked  at  two-all.  Winthrop  placed  a  man  on  first 
by  virtue  of  a  walk.  After  the  next  play,  the  game 
was  over.  The  next  batter  smacked  a  double  play 
ball  at  the  Woburn  second  baseman  but  he  stepped 
into  a  hole  (the  field  is  very  uneven  in  spots)  and 
the  ball  kept  going  into  right  field  The  right-fielder 
picked  it  up  and  threw  it  to  third  to  cut  down  the 
runner  going  from  first  to  third.  By  a  couple  of 
freaky  hops  the  ball  bounded  by  Patalena,  and  Mur¬ 
ray  who  was  backing  up  third,  and  the  the  runner 
continued  on  to  score  the  winning  run. 

***** 

Woburn  9  —  Wakefield  8 

Woburn  at  last  broke  into  the  win  column  on 
Wednesday,  May  6  by  defeating  Wakefield  9-6.  The 
Woburn  lineup  was  shaken  up  still  further.  Captain 
Carroll  went  back  to  third,  the  position  he  played 
while  a  sophomore  and  junior.  Patalena  started  at 
second  and  |Sweeney  took  over  first  base.  Wakefield 
scored  four  runs  in  the  first  two  innings  on  two  hits, 
three  passes,  and  three  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
Woburn  infield.  Woburn  scored  two  runs  in  their 
half  of  the  first.  Doherty  was  passed  and  stole 
second  and  Carroll  scored  him  on  a  single  to  left. 
Carroll  went  to  third  when  Twombly  singled.  Car- 
roll  and  Twombly  then  pulled  off  a  double  steal, 
Carroll  succeeded  in  scoring.  In  the  second  Woburn 
went  one  run  ahead.  Sweeney  was  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball  and  went  to  second  on  Fitzpatrick's  single.  Both 
runners  advanced  on  Luke  Griffin’s  sacrifice  bunt. 
Sweeney  scored  after  Daniels’  long  fly  to  center 
field.  Fitzpatrick  scored  on  an  error  by  the  Wake¬ 
field  third  baseman  on  Doherty’s  grounder.  Doherty 
then  scored  on  Patalena's  double.  Woburn  increased 
their  lead  by  one  run  in  the  sixth.  When  Wakefield 
scored  once  in  the  eighth  inning  Woburn  came  back 
to  score  three  times  in  their  half  and  put  the  game 
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on  ice.  Wakefield  managed  to  score  once  in  the 
ninth  but  this  run  did  no  damage. 

Metre  se  5  —  Woburn  3 

Cn  the  following  Saturday,  Woburn  went  to  Mel- 
rcse  and  was  defeated  5-3.  This  game  was  a  dead¬ 
lock  going  into  the  last  of  the  seventh  3-3.  Here 
Mclrcse  loaded  the  bases  with  none  out.  Griffin 
relieved  Murray  and  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  next 
two  batters  without  any  runs  scoring.  But  the  next 
batter  laced  a  single  to  center  field  scoring  the  two 
Inning  runs.  Johnny  Patalena  was  the  batting  star 
Ci  the  day,  getting  four  hits  cut  cf  five  times  at  bat, 
one  of  them  a  double. 


Woburn  vs.  Wellesley 

Our  track  team  defeated  Wellesley  runner  44^4 
to  27}4.  This  proves  that  on  our  own  track,  the 
cutccme  is  bound  to  be  different. 

Orange  and  black  runners  scored  thus: 

100  Yards — Pettie,  first,  R.  Gear  and  L.  Rae,  third. 
880  Yds. — W.  Vallence,  second,  and  W.  Woods,  third. 
Sh  t  Put — Lentini  first,  Pettie  second,  Knox  third. 
High  Jump — Pettie  and  Gear  tied  for  first  and  second. 
,  20  Yards — -Cl  Murphy,  second. 

Broad  Jump— Pettie  second  and  Murphy  tie  for  third. 
Mile — McCafferty  first,  and  Psyzola,  third. 

440  Yards — R.  Gear,  first. 


TRACK 

Woburn  High  started  its  track  season,  with  a 
sound  of  about  fifty  boys  reporting.  In  it  were  in¬ 
cluded  the  lettermen  J.  Pettie,  Rt.  Gear,  J.  McCafferty 
ond  V/.  Vallence. 

Long  and  hard  practice,  however,  reduced  the 
squad  by  half. 

The  following  runners  and  jumpers  are  those 
upon  whem  Woburn  bases  its  track  hopes. 

1  j0  lards — R.  Gear,  L.  Rae,  J.  Pettie. 

.  20  Yards — R.  Gear,  V.  McHugh,  C.  Murphy. 

440  Yards — R.  Gear,  H.  Murray,  G.  West,  M.  Nackel, 
F.  Spconer,  A.  Briand,  A.  Tibits. 

830  Yards— W.  Vallence,  J.  McCafferty,  W.  Woods,  H. 

Psyzola,  A.  Briand,  Phil  Molanscn,  B.  Harkins. 
Mile— J.  McCafferty,  G.  O’Donnell,  W.  Woods,  H. 
Psyzola,  S.  Stebbins,  W.  Webber,  J.  Brophy,  A. 
McLean. 

High  Jump — J.  Pettie,  G.  West,  C.  Murray,  F.  Spoon¬ 
er,  H.  Murray. 

Bread  Jump — C.  Murphy,  J.  Pettie,  V.  McHugh,  L. 

Rae,  J.  McCafferty,  G.  O’Donnell. 

Shct  Put — T.  Lentino,  J.  McCafferty,  D.  Knox,  J. 
Karagowsie,  G.  O’Donnell. 

Relay  Team — R.  Gear,  L.  Rae,  C.  Murphy,  H.  Murray. 


GIRLS’  BASEBALL 

Baseball  interest  ran  high  among  the  girls  this 
season  after  they  reported  for  their  first  work-out. 
About  seventy  potential  Babe  Didriksons  have  fev¬ 
erishly  been  practising  for  the  past  few  weeks  to  im¬ 
prove  their  batting  stance  and  control. 

Six  teams  were  organized  under  the  capable  sup¬ 
ervision  of  Miss  Feeney.  At  the  present  writing 
only  five  of  the  scheduled  games  have  been  played. 
The  winning  teams  will  compete  in  the  final  play¬ 
offs  fer  championship  honors.  Ditto,  the  losing 
teams. 

As  a  fitting  reward  for  their  perspiring  toil,  the 
girls  will  trek  out  to  Fenway  Park  some  one  of  these 
ladies’  days  to  cheer  the  much  exploited  Red  Sox 
cn  to  the  pennant. 


Team 

1  core  Batteries 

Cubs 

22 

Anderson,  Capozzola-Hogan 

Aces 

6 

Peary-Webster 

Rangers 

28 

Garrity-LaSalle 

Aces 

6 

Peary-Webster 

Midgets 

8 

Looney,  Manley-White 

Bees 

4 

O'Brien-Signorelli 

Cubs 

1 

Anderson,  Capozzola-Cronin 

Trojans 

9 

Miner-Callahan 

44 


THE  REFLECTOR 


Well,  well,  here  it  is  June  again  and  the  gates 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  are  just  about  ready 
to  be  closed.  Our  exchange  pals  are  stacking  up 
their  pens  and  papers  and  calling  it  a  day — or  to  be 
mere  exact,  a  year.  So  while  we  may,  let’s  take  a 
peep  at  the  mighty  creations  of  some  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Here’s  “The  Dial’’,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

A  very  attractive  cover,  pals.  Just  glance  at 
those  linoleum  cuts!  Some  artists  up  in  Brattle¬ 
boro!  The  poetry  section  is  equally  good.  “Winter 
Sunset”  is  worthy  of  note.  As  a  whole,  we'd  say  that 
“The  Dial”  is  about  the  best  variety  magazine  that 
we’ve  ever  received. 

‘  The  Red  and  Gray”,  Fitchburg  High  is  next  in 

line. 

What  an  attractive  cover.  It's  the  best  that 
we've  seen  all  year.  Your  short  stories,  especially 
“The  Flume  Master”,  are  excellent.  And  speaking  of 
short  stories,  we  have  received  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  on  “Jewels  of  Death,”  published  in  our  own 
“Reflector.” 

We  quote  the  following: 

“Aviator:  ‘How  would  you  like  a  trip?’ 

Rastus:  ‘No,  sah.  I  stays  on  terrah  firmah,  and  the 
more  firmah,  the  less  terrah’!” 

jje  $  sje  sfc  sfc 

“  ‘Mama  do  all  angels  fly?’ 

‘Yes,  Willie,  why  do  you  ask?’ 

‘Cause  I  heard  dad  call  the  hired  girl  an  angel  the 
ether  day.  Will  she  fly  too?’ 

‘Yes,  Willie,  tomorrow’.” 

“Bald-Headed  Guest:  ‘Well,  Sonny,  what  is  it  that 
amuses  you?’ 

Young  Hopeful:  ‘Nothing;  only  mother  has  put  a 

ccmb  and  brush  in  your  room.’  ” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Visitor  at  College:  ‘What  does  the  chaplain  do 
here?’ 

Frosh:  ‘Oh,  lm  gets  up  and  looks  at  the  student 
body  and  then  prays  for  the  college.’  ” 


A  familiar  cover  comes  into  view — “The  Echo” — 
Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Pa. 

Your  short  stories  are  excellent.  We’ll  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  who  has  won  the  prize.  “Chips”  has 
again  caught  our  eye. 

Here's  some  favorable  comment  for  our  own 
magazine. 

“The  Reflector — Woburn,  Mass.  ‘Your  students 
must  be  inspired  to  write  such  gripping  stories.  We 
were  particularly  delighted  with  your  “Class  Notes. 

May  we  quote  some  humor: 

“Pity  the  poor  Frenchman  wrho  was  learning  English 
and  was  doing  right  well  until  he  went  down  and 
read:  ‘Broadway  Melody  of  1936  is  pronounced 
success.’  He  went  back  on  the  next  boat.” 
***** 

“  ‘Frequent  water  drinking,’  says  the  specialist,  ‘pre¬ 
vents  you  from  becoming  stiff  in  the  joints?’ 
‘Yes,’  says  Imogene,  ‘but  some  of  the  joints  don’t 
serve  water.’  ” 

***** 

“  Now  I  want  Albert  to  have  a  thoroughly  modern 
education,’  said  his  mother,  ‘including  Latin.’ 
‘Yes,  of  course;’  said  the  headmaster,  ‘although,  as 
you  know,  Latin  is  a  dead  language.’ 

‘Well,  all  the  better.  Albert’s  going  to  be  an  under¬ 
taker.’  ” 

jf:  4c  ^  sfc  ♦ 

‘  Ode  to  a  tailor:  $135.00.” 

***** 

A  new-comer  to  our  column:  “School  Life,” 
Melrose  High  Schol.  Greetings,  pals!  We’re  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Your  book,  although  tiny,  is 
very  well  planned. 

We  are  quoting  from  your  “Just  for  Fun”  col¬ 
umn  : 

“Judge:  ‘Name?’ 

Prisoner:  ‘Smith.’ 

Judge:  ‘Occupation?’ 

Prisoner:  ‘Locksmith.’ 

Judge:  ‘Lock  Smith  up.” 
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Schloss  Manu?acturing  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOL  FELT  AND  CHENILLE  PRODUCTS 

AWARD  LETTERS,  PENNANTS,  BANNERS,  EMBLEMS,  HEADWEAR  ETC 
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❖  Athens,  Ohio 
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CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 
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CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


JULY  or  SEPTEMBER 

In  business  you  will  need  the  subjects  BRYANT  & 
STRATTON  offers.  If  you  go  to  college  you  will  be 
able  to  use  some  of  them  to  good  advantage.  You 
may  also  need  the  school’s  EMPLOYMENT  DEPT. 

So  don’t  delay  visiting,  phoning,  or  writing  to  learn 
about  the  SUMMER  or  the  regular  FALL  SESSION. 

BRYANT  6-  STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

( 

3  3  4  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 
at  the  ARLINGTON  subway  station  Telephone  KENmore  6789 
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Business 

Training  for 
Young  Men 
and  Women 


Burdett 

College 

156  STUART  STREET  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  Hancock  6300 
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Business  Administration 
Accounting 
Executive  Secretarial 
Shorthand  and 
Typewriting 
Business,  and  Finishing 
Courses 

One  and  Two-Year  Programs.  Previous  commercial 
training  not  required  for  entrance.  Leading  col¬ 
leges  represented  in  attendance.  Students  from 
different  states. 


58th  year  begins 
in  September 

Write  or  Telephone  for 
Day  or  Evening 
Catalog 


Placement  service 
free  to  graduates 
1478  employment  calls 
received  and  914  posi¬ 
tions  filled  in  1935. , 
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SECRETARIAL 


TRAINING 


Young  women,  to  succeed  in  business,  should  have  specialized  secretarial 
training.  Fisher  School  offers  high  school  graduates  thorough  one  and 
two-year  courses  in  stenographic  and  secretarial  practice,  with  cultural 
subjects  and  special  work  in  English.  33d  successful  year.  Convenient 
location,  pleasant  building  and  surroundings  in  Winter  Hill  section  of 
Somerville.  Placement  service,  including  placement  from  our  downtown 
Boston  school. 

Ask  for  catalog.  Also  business  courses  for  young  men  and  women  at 
Fisher  Business  College,  30  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

FISHER  SCHOOL  “ 

Winter  Hill,  Somerville  Tel.  Somerset  1800 


The  Fay  School/  Inc. 

of  Boston 

A  Secretarial 

School  for  Young  Women 
One-  and  Two-year  Courses 
SUMMER  COURSE 


Special  Course  for 
College  IV omen 

Helen  Kontrim,  Registrar 
52  Beacon  Street 


It  is  not 

a  mere  coincidence 
that  people  of 
discriminating 
taste  select  a 
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SWEATERS  SLACKS 
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SPORT  WEAR 
WHITE  FLANNELS 

MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

351  Main  Street 


Woburn 


Mass. 
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GJarpenter’a 

285  Main  St.  Opposite  Armory 

Ice  Cream  Booths 

Candy,  Lending  Library,  Patent  Medicines 
Films,  Toilet  Articles 

Visit  us  during 

SENIOR  RECEPTION  INTERMISSION 
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KENDALL  L.  JOHNSON 
Woburn  High  School  1928 
Has  been  admitted  to 
Membership  in  the  Firm  of 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 
379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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GOOD  JUDGMENT 

A  check  book  is  an  ally  to  good  judgment.  It  gives  you  receipts  for  all  payments  and 
keeps  accurate  account  of  expenditures.  Thus  it  aids  your  good  judgment  in  wisely 
spending  and  saving  money. 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  ASS. 

Over  80  years  of  Banking  Service  ” 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 
Vice  President 
HERBERT  B.  DOW 


Treasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 
HIRAM  E.  WEST 


JOHN  H.  BATES 

Treas.  John  H.  Bares,  Inc. 

FRED  J.  BROWN 
Retired 

LEONARD  B.  BUCHANAN 
Industrial  Executive  and  Engi¬ 
neer,  Stone  &  Webster 

THOMAS  E.  CAULFIELD 
Physician 

HERBERT  B.  DOW 

Actuary,  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 


DIRECTORS 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 
Contractor  and  Builder 

WILLIAM  F.  GREYDON 
Contractor  and  Builder 

ROBERT  JOHNSON 
Attorney 

WILLIAM  H.  KELEHER 
Physician 

EDWARD  N.  LEIGHTON 
SeCy.,  Bailey,  Blendinger  Co. 

ARTHUR  H.  LINSCOTT 
Real  Estate  &  Insurance 
REDMOND  E.  WALSH, 


W.  FRANK  MAGUIRE 
Attorney 

FRANCIS  H.  MURRAY 
Murray  Leather  Company 
EDWARD  M.  NEILSON 
Pres.,  Webster  Thomas  Co. 
JOSEPH  H.  PARKER 
Wholesale  Furniture 
HERMAN  P.  PETERSON 
Treas.,  Peterson  Merrill  Co. 
WILLIAM  A.  PRIOR 
Retired 


Treasurer 

Sixteen  of  the  nineteen  officers  and  directors  of  this  Bank  are  graduates  of  the  Woburn  High 
School.  The  training  received  while  students  was  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
built  their  future  success  in  their  various  professional  or  business  careers. 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 


1  5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Building 
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Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 
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WATCHES 
With  a 
REPUTATION1 
HAMILTON 
WALTHAM 
ELGIN 
ILLINOIS 

HENRY  BILLAUER 
Square  Deal  Jeweler 
327  MAIN'  STREET  :  WOBURN 


AFTER  THE  PROM  AND  RECEPTION 
Where  to  Eat  —  Where  to  Meet 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

BLACK  and  ORANGE  ROOM 

Ice  Cream  Hot  Drinks 

Sandwiches 
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John  H*  Bates  Inc* 

CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET  and  OLDSMOBILE 
MOTOR  CARS 


Woburn 


Mass. 


0120  -  0121 
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TABBUT'S 
DAIRY  MILK 


FROM  OUR  OWN  ACCREDITED  HERD 
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CALL  WOB.  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 
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Falk’s  Studio 

PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

177  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NEIPRIS  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

We  Specialize  in 
Students’  Clothing 

474  MAIN  STREET,  WOBURN 
opp.  Strand  Theatre 

Telephone  0688 
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?  SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER  I 
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|  Latest  Model  Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
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X  For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 

X  Clothing  —  High  Grade  Furnishings 

i 

y  446  Main  St.  —  Woburn,  Mass. 
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The  Robbins  Company 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

CLASS  RINGS  —  MEDALS  —  PINS 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ANDERSON’S 

SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


RUBBERS 


REPAIRING 


440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

"  WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE  " 
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HELP 


CHILDREN! 


QUIT 


-«  V 


NYAL 

HONEYand  HOREHOUHD 


Its  o  syrup.  Children  take  to  it  like 
candy.  Just  good  old-fashioned  Honey 
ond  Horchound  of  NYAL  quality 
—  one  of  the  best  cough  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  world.  Small  bottle  at 
NYAL  Drug  Stores  for  25c,  but 
better  get  the  large  50c  size  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  family  will  use  this 
standard  medicine-chest  item.  Don't 
wait  for  colds— prepare  in  advance. 


O'BRIEN'S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Res.  I'll. 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 
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READ 

& 

WHITE 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
RENTED 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

111  SUMMER  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Woolworth  Bldg. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


READ  6.  WHITE 
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Tel.  Woburn  1506 
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Try 
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Our  Delicious 


Inc. 

Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 

Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 
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THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
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XUnfcerbtll  press 


Established  1872 


PRINTERS  OF  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES  fcf  STATIONERY 


388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Northeastern 

University 


Day  Division 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  techni¬ 
cal  achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  'program  i8  to  give  the  student 
a  liberal  and  cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which 
fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANK¬ 
ING  AND  FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Instruction  is 
through  modern  methods  including  lectures,  solution  of  business  prob¬ 
lems,  class  discussions,  professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and 
motion  pictures  of  manufacturing  processes. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMI¬ 
CAL,  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION.  General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the 
Freshman  year ;  thus  the  student  need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to 
the  branch  of  Engineering  in  which  he  wishes  Jto  specialize  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  the  students  in  all 
courses,  provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience 
with  classroom  instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  Is  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  his  school  expenses  as  well  as  to  form  business  con¬ 
tacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

For  catalog  or  further  information  write  to: 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


